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BOOKS. 


—_—_—~—.————- 


“THE GAME OF POETRY.” ® 


Most men and women are bored by the subject of education. 
But no one could be bored by Mr. Caldwell Cook’s new book, 
though it bears directly on the dull subject. Mr. Cook’s 
aim is “a reform of educational method, which proposes to 
change schoolwork into organized child’s-play for all boys 
under thirteen years of age.” He tells us this on the first 
page of his preface, and, whether he is right or wrong, most 
of his readers will entirely disagree with him; but let them 
not put the book down—if they do they will lose much 
pleasure. The amusement and delight to be found between 
its covers have nothing to do with anybody’s theories. In 
order to make his English literature lessons lively Mr. Cook 
has taught his little boys “the game of poetry.” He has 
persuaded them to try their own hands at verse-making, and 
he bas published their efforts. The result is astonishing and 
delightful. Now and then the reader will hear an echo of the 
trae lyrical cry; now and then he will find an imitation of a 
ballad a few lines of which stand out as something more 
than an imitation; occasionally he will see that vers de 
société can be produced by “ Littlemen” not yet members of 
that vast nondescript body, and often he will be constrained 
to laugh out loud. Let him keep in mind that the oldest of 
the writers has not yet entered his teens. Here is the first 
poem, which aptly introduces the anthology :— 
“T had a little boat 
Which I set afloat 
In a corner of the wide wide sea, 
And loud I cried 
As ewift it flied 
And drifted far from me, 
And my boat was stored 
Right full on board 
With songs and balladry. 
Oh, may she sail 
With a lucky gale 
And be welcomed right heartily.” 
Surely there is no reader with a scrap of literary acamen but 
will welcome these wares. We turn over a few pages and 
come to a strange little poem entitled “Hoedr the Blind 
God” ;— 
“ Hodr the blind god 
Roams about the halls, 
For that god he never knows 
When the darkness falls. 
He feeleth on every side, 
For he cannot see ; 
lodr the blind god, 
A poor god he, 
He the God of darkness 
Ruleth o’er the night, 
The only god in Asgard 
‘That hath lost his sight. 
Hodr the blind god 
That killed the God of light; 
Hoédr the blind god 
That hath lost his sight.” 
There is a wonderful suggestion of groping in these lines, 
something fearfully ominous, and even a suggestion of 
despair. It is strange that so young a child could write it. 
Here is something much simpler—a sort of impressionist 
sketch, bald, and as true as a description of Nature can be 
which ie wholly without beauty but not without merit :— 
“The bridge spans the river, 
The field is full of grass, 
The road runs for ever, 
The sun’s a ball of brass.” 


These children are not afraid to be simple. We wonder how 


* Perse Playbooks: No. 5, Lyrics, Play-Songs, Ballads, and Littleman Rimes, 
Ry Boys of the Perse School, Cambridge. With an Essay on Littleman’s 
Poetry and the Play Way by H. Caldwell Cook, Cambridge: W. Heffer and 
S.us, [4s. net.] 





Mr. Cook has imparted to them this courage; as a 
rule, it comes after years of complicated endeavour. The 
last verse of a little poem to a nightingale is a case in 
point :— 
“T love to hear 
His happy tune, 
I love to be 
Alone in June.” 
An extraordinary feeling for melody characterizes not a few 
of the verses before us, though some of the most thoughtful 
writers are without it. The following might well have beer 
written after a summer holiday on the Norfolk Broads:— 
{ Gliding, Gliding, Gliding, 
Over the water deep, 
Came a barge with dark brown canvas sai!s 
And her name was Land of Sleep. 
Slowly, Slowly, Slowly, 
She moved by the Waveney’s bank. 
she forged her way through rushes and reeds 
Growing both high and rank, 
Sinking, Sinking, Sinking, 
The sun went down in the west, 
And the men in the barge hauled down her sails” 
And sleepily went to rest.” 
The spirit of playfulness, the conscious spirit of playfulness, 
shines charmingly sometimes through some mediocre lines, 
We are surprised to see it, because as a rule it is confined to 
grown-up people, and comes when the unconscious spirit is 
gone for ever. Two little verses entitled “Eating” are 
very “clever”—they have no other merit—but clever- 
ness is not what you expect from a hungry little boy. 
We quote the last verse to save space—the first is quite 
as good :— 
“Oh, kings they eat the venison, 
And queens the honey sweet. 
sut I am just a little wee page, 
And there’s nothing I will not eat.” 

What we may call “social subjects” are treated with little 
success. The following verse, inspired partly no doubt by 
“The Song of the Shirt,” partly perhaps by an overheard 
conversation about sweating, has none of the charm we trace 
almost on every page. It is, however, very comic in naive 
efforts after an unexperienced realism. The heroine of the 
composition is a factory hand :— 

“ At last she came to a factory 
And entered the open door, 
But the man at the gate shouted out, ‘Hi! you’re late,” 
And she trembled, and fell on the floor, 
Trying with all her might to say, 
As there on the ground she helplessly lay : 
‘Oh, that I ever lived for this, 
To be as poor as a mouse, 
And to have to toil from morn to night, 
To keep from out of the House; 
While the children are starving at home, 
And their father has gone to his grave. 
In London there's scarcely a penny to earn 
And not half a farthing to save.’” 
One town boy is ecstatically delighted with a visit to the 
country; especially do the meals appeal to him :— 
“On snow-white cloth 
Free from the moth 
And willow pattern plate, 
And rosy Kate.” 
Now and then we come across an oddly used word, deliberatc'y 
chosen to produce a particular effect. Sometimes, howevev, 
the effect is due to chance, and even to misunderstanding. 
“Softly and dim was the organ a-playing,” writes one boy. 
“How did you hit on that word?” asked his master. He 
replied: “ Haven't you seen it? They put ‘dim’ asa stage- 
direction on a page of music.” 

A real turn for “ balladry ” would seem rarer than the more 
purely lyrical gift. Bullads are rather long for youthful pens, 
and children will make moral comments. Here are the 
reflections, spoken to the doctor, of an old hermit, who bas 
been watching a fight :— 

“«O, good Sir Leech,’ said the old hermit, 
‘I beg to tell you, sir, 
That things like this in a hermit’s lifo 
Do not very often occur. 


I do not see why men should fight 
When there is not a cause, 

And I think that our belovéd liege 
Ought to improve the laws.’” 
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Another boy begins about some seafaring men in a boat, but 
quickly turns his work into a temperance tract :— 
“Slowly over the water she glided, 
‘Towards the setting sun, 
With bronzed old faces of those on board her, 
Singing and drinking rum. 
The ship was wrecked in the morning, 
But those seamen could not swim ; 
Now I'll tell you the reason why it was— 
Because of the rum and gin.” 
On the other hand, some of the children have really grasped 
the secret of romantic description. Take the following verse. 
A knight rides up to a castle in the evening and finds no one 
but an old woman :— 
“Her hair shone in the moonlight pale, 
And the keys shone by her side ; 
She took him to the stable yard, 
And there his horse he tied.” 
Will the Perse School be known hereafter as a nursery of 
poets? Some new poets are due. Seriously, it is possible. 
If it were to be, what a triumph for the man who guided their 
“early feet”! 





THE KAISER.* 

In his very interesting study of the character and history of 
the German Emperor, Mr. McCabe starts from the fact that 
his left arm is useless. With many men this defect would 
have hindered their career ; it is the initial cause of William II.’s 
success. He has set himself to show the world that though he 
has only one sound arm, he can do more than most men 
with two. He has conquered the difficulty in all the sports 
that develop strength, and “by these exercises and a sober 
way of living he has built up a splendid constitution.” There 
can be no question as to the will or energy of a young man 
who can do this. A third element is his romantic imagination, 
which has shown itself especially in the building up of a legend 
about his grandfather. William I., says Mr. McCabe, was “a 
sober, sensible, healthy, genial, and entirely mediocre Teuton.” 
His one claim to eminence was that he knew how to use 
abler men than himself. He chose Bismarck to shape his 
policy and Moltke to organize his Army. But William II. 
passes over these instruments and gives all the credit of their 
achievements to his grandfather. The middle-class Public 
School which was chosen for the Kaiser had no influence on 
him beyond giving him a hearty dislike to the German system 
of education. The life he led there was thoroughly unsuited 
to the training ofa future Emperor. To prevent him from 
associating too much with the other boys, he and his tutor 
were placed in a separate house, though this precaution did 
not hinder him from bringing a young Jew to Potsdam 
on one of his holidays. But he had no companion with whom 
he made any real friendship, and when at eighteen he passed 
to the University of Bonn and became a member of the 
Borussia Corps, which was composed almost exclusively of 
Junkers, he naturally made most of their opinions his own. 
There were exceptions, however, to this process. He was never 
an Anti-Semite, and in a letter to Cardinal Hohenlobe he 
expresses his delight that “the unhappy Kulturkampf is over.” 
By this time he had exchanged his early dislike of Bismarck 
for a modified admiration of him ; but when he was twenty-five 
he sent a photograph of himself to the Chancellor with the 
words “ Cave, adsum” on it. Six weeks before his accession to 
the throne he dined with the Chancellor and made the speech 
which ended: “May he lead us. We will follow him. Long 
may he live!” ‘Two years later he insisted on “ dropping the 
Pilot” and began governing Germany for himself. The policies 
as well as the natures of the two men were irreconcilably 
different. Bismarck had elements of greatness which William 
wanted, and though he had no love of peace for its own sake, 
three great wars had satisfied his ambitions for Germany, and 
he was fully alive to the dangers that might be in store for 
her if the military element were allowed to overrule the 
political. To get rid of him was indispensable to William's 
designs, and the Chancellor's action after his forced resignation 
lost him much of the sympathy which was rightly his due. 

William II. came to the throne, says Mr. McCabe, with a 
“massive and varied ambition.” Bonn had given him 
«joy in German history and achievement, the delight of life in 


* The Kaiser; his Personality and Career, By Joseph McCabe. London 
7, Fisher Unwin, [5s. net, ] 








the saddle and on the water, grea i itali sei 
that this new German Sanin ae bey a Sealing 
Empire which had straddled Europe. . . . It wasa great dan 
and certainly the energy which he threw into its realization fe : 
twenty-five years commands admiration.” ~ 
Mr. McCabe attributes the disastrous results which thi 

is 
dream brought about to three fundamental mistakes, In their 
origin they were mistakes of the mind. “ He has been all hig 
life an early riser, sober liver, and hard worker.” But he 
thinks himself wiser than anybody else; his imagination set 
up a false ideal of the State; and when he found Germany 
“ prepared to listen to only one, and that the very worst, partof 
his mediaeval ideal, its militarist and Imperialist part, he sur. 
rendered his better principles and followed this.” This jg 
the best case that can be set up for him. There is another 
which makes him determined upon war from the first, and 
regards the wishes for peace which he so often expressed as 
lasting only so long as Germany was not ready for a war 
with France and Russia, with “the possibility of having 
England’s enormous fleet on their side.” Mr. McCabe 
thinks that “we cannot be sure on this point.” Plans 
and the ambitions which suggest them change greatly in a 
quarter of a century, and the desire for peace which may 
have been genuine in the first instance may have disappeared 
when he saw the Army and the Fleet which he had raised with 
so much difficulty and such untiring persistence. For it must be 
borne in mind that William II. has never defied the Reichstag. 
He has often been in advance of it, but when he has sent it to 
the country it has always come back converted. He talked 
from time to time of “smashing the opposition,” but, for the 
most part, he got what he wanted by flattery and a liberal 
distribution of honours. Only once was he seriously defeated, 
and even then he altered the form of his policy rather than 
the substance. 

In the autumn of 1894 Caprivi resigned, the Chancellor. 
ship was given to Prince Hobenlohe, and in the spring 
of the following year the Kaiser was “personally and 
publicly reconciled with Bismarck.” He gave up the attempt 
to conciliate the Poles. “ Posen,” he said, “is a Prussian 
province, and wherever the Prussian eagle has fixed its talons 
the land is German and will be German for ever.” This was 
not said till 1910, but the fixing of the talons—the proscription 
of the Polish language, the flogging of school-children who 
spoke it, the importation of German farmers and peasants— 
began in 1894. For some little time he had been showing 
a desire to stand well with England rather than with Russia. 
Now the two countries changed places and Russia once 
more became the favourite. But, with the want of acuteness 
that marks so many of his actions, he celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Franco-German War with a series of 
“oratorical bonfires” intended to magnify German victories 
over a country which had lately become an ally of Russia. 
The contrast between his professed and his real feeling towards 
England was shown by his enthusiastic welcome of the English 
Fleet at Kiel on June 2lst, 1895, and the telegram to Kriiger 
just six months later, which was composed in the presence of 
the Kaiser “ by the Foreign Secretary and three naval chiefs.” 
This was the first of “the only three occasions in his career 
when the Kaiser has evoked the general and clamorous 
enthusiasm of the German people”; the second being in 1905, 
when he defied England and France about Morocco, and the 
third in 1914, when he declared war. At first sight it may 
seem strange that he should have sent a message of this kind - 
ata moment when he must have known that he would be obliged 
to climb down. The German ships were ordered to Delagoa 
Bay only to leave it, and five years later the Kaiser offered 
suggestions on the conduct of the South African War, not to 
the Boers, but to Queen Victoria. Yet these two incidents, sd 
different in appearance, were really part of a single plan. The 
telegram to Kriiger was designed to show the impossibility 
of making Germany the greatest Power in the world without 
her becoming as great at sea as she already was on land. It 
was not easy to bring his own people round to this view. Their 
military burdens were heavy enough, and the military party 
had no wish to see a rival expenditure set up. But the 
nation already hated England more than they hated either 
France or Russia, and the telegram made them understand 
that without a great navy England could not be really injured. 
The Kaiser had to bear great unpopularity when the telegram 
seemed to have no results, but this was only the price he was 
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—— 
forced to pay for bringing the nation round to his own estimate 


of German needs. He “wanted to show the army and the 
country how powerless Germany was, especially in the face 
of the most hated rival, England, without a fleet.” 

By 1898 the majority of the Great Powers had grown some- 
what weary of Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid, and William II. seized 
the opportunity to make him his special friend. The German 
Mission at Jerusalem was not of much religious importance, 
but it was largely subsidized from Berlin, and the Kaiser 
saw in the building of a new church there an occasion 
for a visit to Palestine in company with the Empress. 
Tn an address to the little German colony in Jerusalem he 
defined the object of their visit to be “the greatest good of 
all, the salvation of our souls”; but a few days later he 
telegraphed to the Sultan from Damascus an assurance of his 
true friendship for the three hundred million Mohammedans 
“who venerated him as their Caliph.” He also secured the 
right to construct the Baghdad railway, a project which in 
case of war, and in the event of Turkey joining the Triple 
Alliance, would, as some German writers pointed out at the 
time, greatly help her to mobilize her Army. A year before 
this a large naval policy was definitely adopted. Admiral 
Tirpitz became head of the Navy, the Navy League “began 
to educate the country,” and in March, 1898, the Reichstag 
consented to build seventeen new ships. These naval projects 
were helped by various accidents. German industry had 
grown with great and increasing rapidity; the cession of 
Kiao-chau had made it natural for the Kaiser to assure his 
countrymen in China that “the protection of the German 
Empire in the shape of the German Navy” would always be 
given them; Admiral Dewey had maintained the blockade of 
Manila, which a German Admiral had tried to ignore; the 
Caroline and Pelew Islands had been bought from Spain; 
and the German possessions “in the Samoa group, and even on 
the mainland of Africa, were consolidated by agreements with 
England and America.” Here was the beginning of a Colonial 
Empire to be defended against all the world, and it could not 
be defended without ships. In 1899 it was proposed to 
double the Fleet. The minority in the Reichstag offered an 
obstinate though hopeless resistance, but in January, 1900, the 
Bill was carried, and Germany “entered upon a twenty-five 
years’ programme of construction.” On the ocean and beyond 
it, no great decision should henceforward be taken without 
Germany and the German Emperor. 

It is at this point that Mr. McCabe stops to inquire 
whether his hero was for many years a sincerely peaceful 
Sovereign, only “ dragged into Chauvinism by his people,” or 
“an ambitious and hypocritical adventurer” who in time in- 
fected a nation naturally peace-loving. He decides at once that 
William II. was not hypocritical. He really wanted peace, 
but he did nothing to discourage the war temper in the nation 
as he only wanted peace so long as Germany was not ready 
for war. It is nearer the truth to say that the nation cor- 
rupted the Kaiser than that the Kaiser corrupted the nation. 
“The bulk of the Germans always applauded his worse acts and 
utterances, and quarrelled especially with his more temperate 
or more humane declarations.” The one occasion ‘on 
which he was forced to bow to public opinion was when 
“scraps of his conversations” on bis holiday in England in 
1906 were published two years afterwards in the Daily 
Telegraph. When the nation read his assurances that he had 
stood between England and German hostility for twenty 
years, had refused to see Kriiger on his mission to Europe, 
and had told Queen Victoria how Lord Roberts was to end 
the South African War, “the storm of anger was terrible,” 
and the Chancellor .was directed by the Reichstag “to see 
the Kaiser, and, with whatever courtesy he could, tell him 
that this kind of thing must cease. On November 17th 
agrim and determined crowd saw Prince Biilow, pale and 
nervous, take the train to Potsdam.” In the Chamber he had 
severely blamed his master’s conduct, and now he had to bring 
that master to confirm what he had said, and to assure him of 
the continuance of his confidence. ‘ Even in personal matters 
a change began at once. Expenses were reduced, festivities 
cut down, speeches prepared by Biilow and quietly read 
by the Kaiser.’ From that time he ceased to hold the 
nation back. Prince Biilow was soon replaced by Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg, a man of much vigour, little subtlety, 
and still less statesmanship, but, as the world has learned, 
a pliant instrument for an evil policy. 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


EpvcaTion is one of those things of which the practice can 
be carried on while the theory is still in debate; and it is as 
well that this should be so, because the theory of education 
has been in debate from Aristotle's time to this, and we are 
not yet within sight of any settlement. Of late years 
educational writers, assuming a sufficient agreement upon 
ends, have devoted themselves to the discussion of means. Dr. 
Welton, however, the author of the article on education in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, believes that this sufficient ugree- 
ment is illusory, and he has written a book upon the philo- 
sophic bases of education designed to help us to a realization 
of what our ends are or should be. The book is called What 
Do We Mean by Education ?' and it takes us far down into the 
heart of the matter. Dr. Welton discusses the nature of 
existence, and concludes that life is a spiritual affair, 
and that all its aims, therefore, are ultimately spiritual. 
Existence, in the last analysis, cannot be divided into 
the eupposed subject and object of experience. Life is 
whole, and its end must be an end set by its, own 
nature. The aim of education, then, must be “the develop- 
ment of full and effective human personulity—that is, a 
life in full and admirable relations to the Universe.” On 
this there follows, after a chapter on “ Liberty and Authority,” 
a discussion, first of the means and then of the agents of 
education, which goes less deep, but is perhaps not less worth 
reading. The book makes no startling revelations, but it 
co-ordinates and works out ideas which most of us have hud 
or met before and failed to follow up, and it contains both 
close thinking and good writing. It isa book that will help 
many teachers to see further than they have seen before into 
the foundations of their art, and so to make their methods 
more consistent and their aims more definite. For when a 
teacher thinks about his art he is in danger of going no 
further into it than his daily experience will take him, and 
the ordinary text-books that he reads will not in the nature 
of things help him toa view of the fundamentals. Yet the 
text-book is not to be despised; its work—which is, roughly, 
to restate known facts conveniently—is humble but indis- 
pensable, and the known facts may be interesting. 

A text-book of portentous size and scope has come from 
America, among the many educational books of the New York 
Macmillan Company. It is called The Principles of Secondary 
Education, and it is written by a “number of specialists,” 
more than thirty in all. It deals with the history of 
secondary education, its forms in different countries, its 
various aims, methods, and curricula, and with many of the 
problems which it has to solve. The book has some dull 
chapters, which is not astonishing in so encyclopaedic a work, 
but there is a great deal that is interesting. Professor John 
Dewey himself, for instance, contributes a paper on “ Art in 
Education.” He points out for the benefit of the teacher that 
artistic production always precedes artistic appreciation, and 
that to be properly understood art must at first be “ presented 
as a consummation and perfecting of factors, which the child 
already appreciates as having value.” He distinguishes two 
methods of art teaching—the “academic,” founded on what is 
non-essential in Greek sculpture and Leonardo, and the “struc- 
tural,” which ie concerned first with the aesthetic activities of 
the human mind, and which is interested in the relation of 
forms to spaces, and not in the copying of anything. Another 
section of the book, very much worth reading, is that which 
deals with secondary education in ancient Greece and Rome. 
The discussion is a little too vague in places—American 
scholars do not overrate the value of facts in exposition—but 
it is interesting to read how the academic idea slowly grew out 
of the practical need to instruct citizens in the work of citizen- 
ship, and to find the distinction between primary and 
secondary education traced to Aristotle’s division of the 
things which determine character after birth into “ habit” and 
“reason.” It is a novelty, too, to hear the Academy, the Lyceum, 
and the Porch discussed as just so many of the “ Secondary 
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Schools of Greece.” The Romans did not admit the academic 
idea without a struggle, and it was as late as 161 B.c. that the 
Senate expelled all philosophers and rhetoricians from Rome. 
After this, for a very long time, education meant to a Roman 
preparation for the profession of Orator—which included all 
the learned professions of to-day—and it was therefore a 
literary affair and rather limited in range; but Orbilius’ 
famous establishment was the ancestor of the mediaeval 
Grammar Schools, and through them of the Public Schools, 
the Lycées, and the Gymnasiums of the modern world. 
Coming as it does from America, the book also treats, among 
other things, of commercial education; but that subject has 
been dealt with at much greater length in another of the 
Macmillan volumes—Principles and Methods in Commercial 
Education’ by two New York Extension lecturers. The 
authors argue that as the apprentice system has yielded to 
the University system in the preparation of lawyers and 
doctors, so the men who have had the new commercial educa- 
tion will take the place in the business world of the old- 
fashioned merchant princes who began life as lift-boys. This 
is cogent, and surely it is only in America that one would have to 
argue, as it is argued here, that lack of education is not in itself 
a valuable business asset. On the question when specializa- 
tion should begin the authors might have quarrelled with the 
“uncommercial” educationist, but it is here that they show 
their enlightenment. “Life is many-sided, and business is 
only one side of it,” they say, and they would have the com- 
mercial recruit provided with good taste and the general 
culture which will adorn his leisure. This much granted, we 
pass on reassured. The book is the first of its kind, and its 
purpose is at once proselytising and expository. As mission- 
aries, it may be said immediately that the authors deserve to 
win their case; their appeal for adequate commercial training 
instead of aimless apprenticeship is quite irresistible. As 
expounders of method, only an expert in the subject-matter 
can say whether they have outlined a scheme of commercial 
education which is really satisfactory in detail. As a whole 
it is undoubtedly satisfactory, and the chapters in which it is 
formulated are exceedingly interesting. The book discusses 
all the ingredients of the commercial education—languages, 
mathematics, science, economics, business technique, the 
technique of commerce, the history of commerce, book- 
keeping, accounting, office practice, business English, com- 
mercial law, and the pure craft of the clerk. On the teaching 
of all these subjects advice is given as to both content and 
method, the chapter on “ Business English” being the one which 
will appeal most to the lay mind. The value of training in 
that tongue, from the point of view of general education, must 
be very great; for exercises in combination, condensation, 
amplification, and original composition fill a large part of the 
“programme.” When Americans talk about business they 
may claim to be heard with respect ; in this case they will be 
heard with interest too, for what they say is new as well as 
good in itself. 

There is a rather similar element of novelty—not too 
common in educational writing since Montessorism became 
hackneyed—in a very different book called The History of 
Elementary Education,‘ published in England for the use of 
educational examinees. Primary education in this country is 
traced from the “Philanthropic Period,” through various 
stages of State interference and the fierce battles of recent 
years, to the calm of the present moment, which represents, 
on the religious question at any rate, a deadlock and no real 
peace. The book, being a text-book, is naturally rather hard 
and dry, but there is much of interest in it for the ordinary 
man, as well as for the examinee. 

Mr. Stephen Paget is a writer of great and special charm, 
and it is a relief to pass in his company from the oppressive 
regions where dull men write technical books on education 
into the clear and cheerful air of the nursery. The New 
Parents’ Assistant® is not a parody of the old. Maria 
Edgeworth and Mr. Stephen Paget both write about parents 
and children—that is all. Between them come those hundred 
and thirty years of history which include the democratization 
of European life and literature; it is no wonder that The 
Parents’ Assistant needs renewing. The form is not now that 
of stories; Mr. Paget merely converses with his readers 
throughout his eight very pleasant chapters, and tells them 
what he thinks of them and of himself. His subjects are 
delightful—“‘ Defenders of the Faith,” “Interpreters of 





Nature,” “ The Love of London,” and “The Veen of Gua 
parents.” Under the first of these four headings Mr, Pa, 4 
speaks, among other things, of “ talking down” to children na 
religious things and of the idea that undiluted Bible-story is the 
right religious diet for them. A child was told, he says, the 
story of the Golden Calf, and how angry God was with the 
Israelites. “ Was He really angry?” “He was indeed.” Then 
she said: “ Well, I should think that any one else would simply 
have laughed.” When he talks of London, Mr. Paget dis. 
cusses the history that lies in the strata of the London 
subsoil from the Stone Age to the Tube Age, and he 
discusses it delightfully. But he is also a lover of modern 
London, and he is likely to make other people share in hig 
affection. 

“To find the use of Grandparents we must carefully 
examine them,” and it is the brand-new grandparent who best 
repays observation. But Mr. Paget is to be read also on the 
older ones, and he refutes the view that youth is more complex 
and incalculable than age. He goes on to compare grand. 
parents in a parable with the thyroid and pituitary glands— 
is this kind of thing the Euphuism of the twentieth century ? 
—and there he takes us rather out of our depth. But that 
matters little, for there will be another comparison in a 
moment, and another after that. “Poor little parable, sit 
down,” says Mr. Paget, “for you must be tired out,” and then 
he makes appeal to the “Muse of Unpretentious Prose, the 
tenth and least accessible of all.” But on the next page there 
is another comparison, being worked, like the rest, to death, 
“ Another chair please: another parable has fainted; perhaps 
the meeting had better be adjourned.” It is adjourned; but if 
Mr. Paget is glad of the fact, as he seems to be, he is very 
unlike his readers. But of course they can begin the book 
all over again, 





THE NORMAN MANOR.* 


TWELVE pages of references to authorities, together with a good 
array of notes at the foot of each page, furnish ample reason 
for the publication of Mr. Lipson’s Introduction to the Economie 
History of England. It deals, indeed, with a subject which has 
been much written about of late years. But this has been 
done for the most part in forms not likely to appeal to 
readers who are not professed students of the subject. The 
authorities quoted or referred to must be looked for in 
Calendars of State Papers, in learned reviews, in separate 
works on particular industrial periods. Mr. Lipson has now 
attempted to reduce this chaos into something like a con- 
tinuous narrative, and, so far as we are able to judge, he has 
done his work well. His starting-point is the Norman Con- 
quest, and the choice of this date makes the manor the first 
subject to be considered. But though the term did not come 
into use till after 1066, the manorial system was much older. 
Mr. Lipson devotes some space to an examination of two rival 
theories of its origin, the Roman and the Teutonic. According 
to the one, the manor sprang from the Roman system of land- 
holding, which, as its defenders assert, “ was adopted by the 
English invaders as the basis of their settlement.” According 
to the other, the Saxon settlements borrowed nothing from 
Rome. They were communities of peasant proprietors who 
gradually “developed into the villeins of Domesday Book.” 
Mr. Lipson considers the issue between these two schools a 
matter of the greatest historical importance, since it “ involves 
the fundamental question whether the starting-point of our 
history is the freedom or servitude of the great part of the 
nation.” By his own showing, however, too much has been 
made of this distinction. No doubt in one case there is a 
decline from an original freedom to a later servitude, and in 
the other a growth from an original servitude to a later free- 
dom. But in both cases it is with the servitude that the real 
advance begins. There are neither peasant proprietors nor 
free village communities in Domesday Book. Nor is the 
distinction between the Roman and the Teutonic theories 
anything like as great as the supporters of each maintain. 
Even Mr. Lipson, after he has gone carefully into the argu- 
ments by which both are defended, comes to the conclusion 
that “neither an economic nor a feudal interpretation unfolds 
a complete view of manorial development.” And two pages 
later he says: “The manor was a varied and heterogeneous 
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growth vai oanet be explained by any single hypothesis 
i velo \ 
a. a een the doctrine that from the seventh century 
to the eleventh “a nation of free cultivators became gradually 
transformed into one of dependent serfs,” the change was 
inevitable. It was due in part to fiscal causes. The economic 
independence of the small owners had disappeared under the 
burden of Danegeld, and by this and similar means the 
villages of free peasants became manors of unfree villeins. 
But the change was not always to the disadvantage of the 
peasant. The State was not yet equal to the work of protect- 
ing its subjects, and its place was taken by the lord. Men 
wanted security not merely for their lives but for their pro- 
“Tf a violent neighbour wrested their land from them, 
or in other ways encroached upon their rights,” they needed 
the help of a powerful superior. The recurrent invasions of 
the Northmen introduced a new class—the soldiers, whose 
sole business was to fight. The tiller was thus released, as a 
rule, from any military obligation and “ sank to the bottom of 
the new social hierarchy.” The manor thus constituted was 
sometimes a home farm, cultivated by the dependants of 
the lord, and sometimes a centre of jurisdiction, in which 
case it was simply a portion of the hundred which had passed 
into private hands. Sometimes, again, it consisted of scattered 
settlements “controlled from a single centre where their 
tribute was paid.” In all these forms the manor took fresh 
life after the Conquest. ‘ With the coming of the Normans, 
anage, first of construction and organization, and then of 
definition, succeeded an age of social chaos and cross-relation- 
ships.” These were “replaced by a single relationship based 
on land.” Attendance at the lord’s Court was a duty imposed 
on every tenant ; the freeholders, who had existed down to the 
Conquest, rapidly disappeared; and the condition of the villeins 
grew harder. Slavery came to an end, but increased services 
were exacted from the tenants. It was part of the price paid 
for fuller association with the European commonwealth. The 
manor was “an estate owned by a lord and occupied by a 
community of dependent cultivators.” The lord’s demesne 
was the home farm, cultivated by the tenants, and furnishing 
the lord and his household with the means of living. It was 
something more, however, than a farm. It contained the 
manor house, in which the lord usually lived, and from which 
he managed the estate. This was no trifling business, for “at 
every turn the lives of the villagers were controlled by their 
economic dependency upon the labour arrangements of the 
lord’s demesne.” Of the tenants the villeins were the most 
numerous, and their position was one of great economic im- 
portance. It was the existence of a numerous class of 
small but relatively well-to-do peasants that gave stability 
to the manorial system. In theory the villein was only a 
tenant at will, bound to give an undefined part of his time to 
the cultivation of the lord’s demesne. In practice, however, 
“custom was the life of the manor and very little was left to 
arbitrary caprice.”” But the villein was annexed to the soil; 
he could not sell any of his stock, or apprentice his son to a 
handicraft, or give his daughter in marriage, without the 
lord’s consent. The “vital and essential” principle of 
villeinage was its connexion with the land, and this could 
always be ended at the will of the lord. But, as a rule, the 
lord was at least “as anxious to retain his tenants on the 
manor for the cultivation of the demesne as the tenants could 
be to retain their homesteads.” 

Until recent years the break-up of the manor has been 
generally attributed to the Black Death. A pestilence which 
in little over a year carried off something like half the 
population had necessarily large economic results. But 
Mr. Lipson thinks that it came less as a cause than 
as an impetus to causes already in action. The primary 
object of villeinage was to “provide labour for the culti- 
vation of the home farm,” and the forces which under- 
mined it were two: “commutation of services, and the 
alienation of the demesne.” Even from the lords’ point of 
view, the system of forced labour had many drawbacks. 
“Customary servants,” says a contemporary writer, “neglect 
their work and it is necessary to guard against their fraud.” 
The supervision required for this purpose involved the employ- 
ment of many officials, and the cessation of the need for them 
was an immediate money gain to the lord. The benefit to the 
villein was still greater. ‘“ His time became his own,” and he 
was able to give the whole of it to the cultivation of his holding. 








The way had been prepared for commutation of services by 
the practice of estimating their value in money, even while 
the exaction of them was still general. As the lord learned 
to think of the work done for him in terms of money, he 
came to appreciate the convenience of taking payment in 
place of work. At first the change seems not to have been 
always welcomed by the tenants; but the growth of a labour 
class was hastened by the Black Death, and the consequent 
rise of wages. “ Reapers, for example, whose statutory rate 
was two or three pence per day, now often received fivepence 
or sixpence.” The position of the villein was made worse, 
not only in comparison with that of the free labourer, but 
by an increase in the services demanded of him. So long 
as the work was done the lord did not ask by whom it 
was done, and the burden was ordinarily distributed among 
the members of the villein’s household. But when the 
Black Death “carried off half the nation, the surviving 
tenants found their work actually doubled, not from any 
increased pressure on the part of the lord, but because the 
burden now fell entirely on their own shoulders.” The 
lords soon discovered that with a rising wage-rate com- 
mutation was not to their advantage, and they made great 
efforts to retain, and sometimes to reintroduce, the old 
system. But the causes which had enabled them to do this 
no longer existed. When the manorial system came into 
being the tenant had seldom any inducement to leave his 
holding for “the unknown world beyond.” After the Black 
Death he had to meet the old responsibilities with a household 
shorn of half its members, and the sudden rise in wages gave 
a new attraction to the position of the free labourer. The 
manorial rolls bring “vividly before our eyes the social dis- 
order now prevailing. Everywhere the tenants were abandon- 
ing their holdings, confident that they controlled the labour 
market.” The Government did their best to stop this 
movement by the “Ordinance of Labourers” put out 
in 1349, and the “Statute of Labourers” passed in 1351. 
But the rivalry of the landlords “foiled all attempts 
to keep wages down. ... The Statute of Labourers failed, 
in fact, because two masters were running after one 
man.” 

The alienation of the demesne was also a result not so much 
of the Black Death as of economic forces which it set in motion. 
“The mediaeval organization of labour had, in fact, almost 
completely broken down, and with it the system by which the 
owner of the soil was also a farmer.” The lord of the manor 
became more and more a landlord in the modern sense. The 
demesne was frequently let on lease as one large farm. On the 
other hand, there were many instances in which the tenant of 
the demesne went on paying his rent in kind long after com- 
mutation had become general in the case of all other tenants. 
“While the lords were content to receive money payments 
from the rest of their tenants, they still clung to the thought 
that the demesne ought to furnish them with food for their 
household.” The separation of the home farm from the 
demesne was of later date. The exception to this practice 
was the monastic estates. At the time of the Dissolution the 
monks, for the most part, were still farming their demesnes. 
A French writer has described the Peasants Revolt as “one 
of the most significant and interesting events in the whole of 
mediaeval history.” But as regards the manorial system Mr. 
Lipson holds that its importance has been much exaggerated. 
There are no real grounds for assuming that the insurrection 
accelerated the disappearance of villeinage on any large scale 
or materially affected the current of economic progress. 
Where villeinage was in possession it played its part as one 
of the grievances which led to the revolt, but where, as in 
Kent, there was no villeinage the revolt secured equal support 
without it. The passing of the Statute of Labourers and the 
imposition of a specially obnoxious Poll Tax are enough of 
themselves to explain the outbreak. “The great mass of 
the villeins were discontented, not because the lords had 


tried to make their obligations heavier, but because 
circumstances had rendered them less compliant and 
submissive.” The position of the free labourer had 


greatly and suddenly improved, while theirs had remained 
unchanged. 

The rise and fall of the manorial system is only one of 
the many questions with which Mr. Lipson deals, and he is 
equally interesting on such subjects as the growth of towns 
and the history of Merchant and Craft Guilds, 
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THE FIELD OF HONOUR.* 

Soms of us now must stay quietly at home: we cannot go to 
win the brave rewards of fighting; we seem to have no call 
to any sacrifice. Yet even to us the war, in its infinite 
generosity of good as well as of evil, is bringing gifts. It has 
brought us that lesser courage, which makes us unashamed 
of our own thoughts, undisturbed by grievances, unenvious of 
our social superiors; and understanding, that we may help 
one another; and, surely the strangest of all gifts to come 
from such refined brutality, it has brought us simplicity and the 
heart of a child, Our tastes are simpler, and so are our daily 
lives. The music which has been written since the beginning 
of the war is almost all simple, with a liking for melody, 
rather than for discord and impressionism; and the place 
which eighteen months ago was held by German philosophies 
and problem plays is now filled, for most of us, with certain 
untidy, pencilled letters and with the Nunc Dimittis. 

And it is just this strange new simplicity of life which 
makes us able to find time and heart for such books as this 
which is under consideration. Eighteen months ago we should 
have accused it of sentimentality; yesterday we not only 
read it—we cried over it as well. There are four short 
sketches in the book: the writer has been at some pains to 
introduce into each of them a semblance of a “plot”; but it 
was not the plot which made us cry. Neither was it the 
discovery of any especial individualism about the characters. 
Yet these sketches, which at first sight seem commonplace 
enough, do somehow touch at one and the same time the dead 
level of simplicity and the heights of all that is admirable 
and complex in our nature. Of course they are all tragedies : 
the comedy of war is effervescent and not very genuine; and 
it was because of the unalterable truth of these tragedies that 
we cried, because every day, under our voluntary system, 
men are striving with themselves and are sending to death 
their only sons, women the fathers of their unborn babies. 
A long time ago a lady from Reims said: “ We Frenchwomen 
never ask the number of our casualties. It would not do. 
Whatever they are, it is not our affair.” Here, in different 
guise, is the patriotism of the conscript countries; and Mr. 
Fielding Hall has, whether intentionally or not, brought out 
admirably, by means of his first two sketches, the contrast 
between the two spirits. Each is concerned with the coming 
of the war to a little village, the one in England, the other in 
France. In England there are doubts and heart-searchings, 
newspapers and discussions in the cobbled street, ‘There 
they had a map upon the wall of the bar parlour, and each 
day when the news came they moved the flags. Then they 
discussed the situation, and then the little coterie of veterans 
parted. Each went home to tell his family, to read the paper 
through and through again, and so pass the day—for indeed 
their day held little else for them than this.” In France there 
is, instead of newspapers, blazing war and a curtain of 
ignorance; instead of hesitation, an unquestioning obedience. 
“Their sons had marched away to this war, were in this war 
fighting, suffering, dying, and they had no news of them. 
They had disappeared into a great red mist that held every- 
thing. The papers were censored and there was no news.” 
The perception of the writer is keen and true. Only, since 
this perception has been freely used in the stories themselves, 
we cannot but wish that Mr. Fielding Hall had refrained from 
pointing the moral in each case in an annoying final paragraph : 
his heroic little players are well able to make their exits with 
no accompanying soft music. 
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THE RUSSIAN VODKA MONOPOLY. 

The Russian Vodka Monopoly. By Arthur Sherwell. (P. S. 
King and Son. 4d.)—Mr. Arthur Sherwell’s pamphlet, which 
isin part a reprint of articles contributed by him to the 
Contemporary Review, gives a very clear and detailed descrip- 
tion of the nature and working of the Government vodka 
monopoly in Russia and the reasons for its creation. The 
principle of State monopoly, says Mr. Sherwell, is practi- 
cally as old as the history of drink itself in Russia, but it was 
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(3s. 6d, net.] 





first established in its present form by the late Count Witten 
1894, when Minister of Finance. “That M. Witte.” = 
Sherwell goes on, “ in deciding to re-establish a State monopoly 
hoped, or intended, to abolish spirit drinking in Russia m1 
never been suggested. . . . What he plainly aimed at was to 
regulate the sale of vodka and to prevent abuses,” for he bad 
realized the menace to economic and industrial progress which 
the widespread ubuse of spirits, fostered as it was by the 
existing system of private licensing, represented. We give 
verbatim Mr. Sherwell’s description of the character ang 
scope of the monopoly :— 


“Considerable misapprehension appears to exist in this count. 
as to the scope and character of the Russian vodka monopoly, 
It is important, therefore, to state that the monopoly is — 
concerned with the manufacture (i.e. distilling) of spirits 
although the distilling industry is controlled by rigid excise 
laws, but is solely concerned with the rectification and sale of 
vodka, Distilling in Russia has continued in private hands 
subject to certain restrictions as to output. The State 
(through the Ministry of Finance) purchases from the distilling 
companies the raw spirit that is required in each province 
and it is then rectified and purified under State supervision, 
partly in State rectifying establishments, and partly by 
private rectifiers at a fixed charge. Elaborate precautions 
are taken to secure strict purification. Each monopoly 
district has a chemical laboratory in which the purity of 
the spirit delivered is tested, and there are in addition two 
central laboratories (one at Petrograd and one at Moscow) 
to supervise and control the work of the provincial laboratories, 
Whatever defects in other directions the monopoly system 
may have possessed it is undeniable that it effected an enormons 
improvement in the quality and purity of the vodka sold to the 
peasants. The number of places of sale, which were severely 
simple and uninviting establishments, is, or rather was, fixed by 
the Minister of Finance, and the sites of the shops were chosen 
by the Department of Indifect Taxes in consultation with the 
Governor of the province. The salesmen were carefully chosen 
and had no financial interest in their sales. Vodka was sold in 
sealed bottles, at prices which were uniform throughout the 
country, for ‘off’ consumption only. The bottles were in five 
different sizes, ranging from one-fourth of a vedro (about 
two-thirds of a gallon) to 1-200th of a vedro (about one-ninth 
of a pint), the last-mentioned size being the one principally 
sold. The quality, contents, and price of the vodka (as 
well as the price of the empty bottle, which was returnable 
at the option of the purchaser) was in each case plainly 
labelled. Each shop was divided into two parts by a grating in 
which was a window through which the money and liquor were 
passed. The public part of the store contained no furniture, the 
rules requiring the customer to leave the premises immediately he 
had received his sealed bottle of vodka. It was forbidden to open 
the bottle on the premises. While, however, the Russian Govern- 
ment possessed what was virtually a complete monopoly over the 
supply of vodka (but not other spirits, such as cognac, whisky, 
etc.) for consumption within the monopoly areas, it had not a 
monopoly of its sale and retail distribution. Apart from certain 
outlying districts of the Empire, in which the monopoly had not 
so far been introduced, the State spirit shops represented only a 
proportion of the shops in which vodka and other spirits were sold 
in the monopoly areas, while there were, in addition, quite outside 
the State monopoly, a large number of beer and wine shops.” 
Further, Mr. Sherwell gives an account of the Temperance 
“ Guardianships” and other schemes established by the Govern- 
ment of Russia to work side by side with the monopoly for 
the discouragement of the immoderate consumption of spirits. 
As tothe effect of the monopoly, Mr. Sherwell claims that it 
has, on the whole, been beneficial. That it has not been as 
much so as advocates of Prohibition would perhaps have 
liked he attributes, not to any fault in the principle, but to 
over-centralization in administration and to its bureaucratic 
character. “One thing,” he adds, “is undeniable. The State 
monopoly, with all its faults and defects, had this considerable 
merit, that it removed the vodka trade in Russia from the 
control of private interests, and, by eliminating the element 
of personal profit, cleared the path for drastic changes.” In 
a postscript Mr. Sherwell deals with the effect of the Tsar's 
recent famous Edict. That Edict, he tells us, was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed and acclaimed by the vast body of Russian 
opinion. He sets out faithfully all the difficulties which have 
arisen in the working of Prohibition, but though these are 
many he is able to add:— 

“Meantime, despite the difficulties and evasions to which we 
have referred, it seems to be unquestionable that one broad effect 
of the prohibition of vodka has been to stimulate thrift. The 
growth in the savings of the Russian people is prodigious, and 
the remarkable improvement in the industrial worth and taxable 
capacity of the people as a whole has greatly simplified the task 
of the Minister of Finance. . . . Equally incontestable, also, is 
the effect upon the efficiency of the people. A well-informed 
private estimate furnished to the present writer places the 
improvement in the efficiency of the industrial workers at from 
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t. Among the agricultural workers, who represent 
ue apne Ramcren a of the working classes in Russia, it 
by far much higher, as experience has shown that it is the 


al districts that benefit most directly from prohibition.” 








THE PULSE OF THE WORLD. 

The Pulse of the World. By Malcolm Stark. (Skeffington 
and Son. 5s. net.)—Mr. Malcolm Stark, for long connected 
with the Glasgow Herald, bas written his reminiscences, and 
his book of “ Fieet Street Memories” contains a great deal of 
very interesting matter. After forty years of journalism and 
of Fleet Street he can still write of his life and work with 
almost romantic fervour :— 

“To come into direct contact with great events, to write about 
them under pressure, to feel the pulsations of fresh knowledge 
thereby acquired, to guess with wonder what will be the immediate 

4 ultimate results, how the course of history may be changed— 
al this is exciting and more exhilarating than alcohol. It is an 

ience that seems to touch life at every point, being so rapid 
jn movement and so amazingly varied. In the newspaper offices, 
in almost bewildering confusion, we hear of disaster and death, in 
near and in remote places of the earth, of the break up of 
ministries, of revolution and the wreck of states, of new books, 
operas, and dramas, panics in finance that rack the brain, leading 
to madness and suicide, of declarations of war, the shattering of 
creeds, the discovery of now planets, stirrings of earthquakes, 
fore-gleams of political and social convulsion, the birth and dis- 
solution of kings—truly the pulse of the world.” 
In his long experience Mr. Stark bas come into touch with 
many prominent people connected with Parliament and the 
Press, the Church, Literature, and the Stage, and he has a 
good deal to say of their various personalities. But the most 
entertaining part of the book is that which deals with 
journalists and their ways. Mr. Stark gives many amusing 
anecdotes. His own first journalistic adventure may be quoted. 
An eminent Scottish minister was reported to be dead, and 
Mr. Stark was sent between ten and eleven o'clock at night to 
inquire a3 to the truth ofthe report. At first he could make 
no one hear, but finally a Lead was thrust out of a window, 
and he put his inquiry. “No,” said a female voice, “the 
minister's no deid yet, but ye may safely put it in the paper; 
he'll be deid before the mornin’.” The following incident 
shows the contrast between the money spent on Press cabling 
in Mr. Stark’s early days and at the present time. In 1881 he 
had to cable the news of the battle of Majuba Hill and the 
death of General Colley to Adelaide. After much dubitation 
he decided to send a message of eighty words, which cost £40. 
He tells us he went home shuddering with fear lest he had 
spent too much. At the present day, he adds, he bas seen 
over two hundred pounds spent on a single telegram. It is 
interesting to note that a man of Mr. Stark's wide experience 
has little but praise for what is known as the “ new journalism.” 
Indeed, his criticisms may be said to deal only with technical 
matters, as they concern such things as the system of indenta- 
tion and the “ growing indiscriminate use of inverted commas 
and the bracket!” One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is that dealing with “ penny-a-liners,” who have been 
entirely displaced, we are told, by the news agencies. That 
Mr. Malcolm Stark takes the profession seriously may be seen 

P y may 

from the following :— 

“Acareer on the Press is surely not to be measured by the 
amount of money one can make. It deserves to be considered 
from another and a higher point of view. . . . Newspapers in 
these recent days are indeed showing more and more a disposition 
to assist in philanthropic effort, making themselves useful in 
multiplied and varied form, and bringing their special influence 
into the service of uplifting work. This may be regarded asa 
Prominent feature in journalistic enterprise, and its further 
evolution is likely to be watched with peculiar interest.” 








A WOMAN’S DIARY OF THE WAR. 

A Woman's Diary of the War. By S. Macnaughtan. 
(T. Nelson und Sons. Is. net.)\—As a member of the Red 
Cross, Miss Macnaughtan went out to Belgium in September 
of last year, and in this little book she gives an account of 
hospital work in Antwerp, Furnes, and La Panne. We have 
already heard much about the bombardment of Antwerp, but 
Miss Macnaughtan’s vivid description is none the less very 
welcome. She rightly does not spare us some of the horrors 
of that time, but her keen observation supplies many humorous 
incidents and stories of brave deeds to lighten them. Just 
before the bombardment, she tells us, every one at the hospital 
took great comfort from the arrival of some London omni- 
buses, for “ it was quite impossible to associate a respectable 








London omnibus with defeat.” She sorrowfully admits that 
in this instance at any rate the omnibuses in question did not 
justify the faith placed in them. Later, when Antwerp was 
under fire and the hospital had to be removed to cellars, she 
described how she saw “ one little red-haired nurse carry three 
men in succession on her back down the little coal-shoot which 
formed the cellar’s entrance.” The book contains many pen- 
pictures of men and places Miss Macnaughtan also has 
something to say as to the preparedness of the Germans :— 

“In Belgium itself pretty, innocent-I doking villas, inhabited by 
some stout German bourgeois, were found to be well provided with 
concrete floors for mounting guns, and even the carriage drives 
had been carefully prepared for the traffic of heavy ammunition 
vans. Artillery that had perhaps been sent to some local exhibition 
had been unaccountably left there, and was conveniently d.scovered 
when wanted.” 








WOUND INFECTIONS. 

Sir Almroth Wright’s monograph upon Wound Infections 
(University of London Press, 2s. 6d. net), though addressed 
primarily to medical men, will be read widely by all those who 
are interested in the theoretical side of the treatment employed 
during the present war. There are, according to Sir 
Almroth Wright, three chief ways of treating wounds— 
namely, by means of antiseptics, by means of vaccine therapy, 
and by means of physiological methods. It is the chief aim 
of this essay to show that the first two of these, though of 
great importance, are subordinate to the last, which is con- 
cerned with facilitating and encouraging the operations of the 
anti-bacterial agents naturally present in the blood. The brief 
record of experimental investigations in connexion with this 
last subject is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. 
As an epilogue Sir Almroth Wright adds a note upon the 
organization of the Army Medical Service, which, he maintains, 
includes three separate services: a Service of Administration, 
for transporting the wounded, organizing hospitals and 
supplies, &c.; a Service of Sanitation, for protecting the Army 
against epidemic disease ; and, finally, a Service for the Treat- 
ment of the Sick and Wounded. The first two services take 
up the energies of most of the permanent officers of the 
R.A.M.C., and have been, in Sir Almroth Wright's words, 
“quite marvellously well done.” Nearly the whole care of the 
sick and wounded has consequently devolved upon civil 
practitioners temporarily enlisted, who, just as at home, 
exercise freely their private judgment as to the treatment to 
be pursued. Sir Almroth Wright argues that the circum- 
stances of the war have shown that it will “ be necessary to 
make a fundamental change in the organization of the Medical 
Service—to break away from the principle of free arLitrament 
in treatment for the Medical Officer, and to provide that all 
treatment shall be regulated by orders and instructions.” 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANTS. 

The Human Side of Plants. By Royal Dixon. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dixon is an enthusiast in the 
study of plant life, and he has written this book in the hope 
of creating a similar enthusiasm, or at any rate a livelier 
interest, in this branch of science among those who do not 
realize that “in studying plants . . . they are studying living 
organisms, beings which think and feel, which have souls and 
worship, fellow members of a great universe.” He has put 
his facts into popular form, and his chapters have such 
attractive headings as “ Plants that Mimic,” “Plants that 
Keep a Standiuag Army and Navy,” “Plants that are 
Athletes,” “Plants that Ride on Animals,” “Plants that 
Carry Life-Insurance,” &c., &c. Mr. Dixon claims that 
in this book he is declaring “heretofore unpublished 
truths, truths which must unquestionably meet the censure 
of the book-taught botanists of the old schools, but which 
will quite as unquestionably meet the entire approval of 
those naturalist-botanists of the more modern type, who 
accept no result without its cause, and who study life for the 
love of it, with no prescribed limitations of fact or possibility.” 
Whatever botanists may say as to the truths claimed to be 
hitherto unpublished, we think Mr. Dixon’s imagination is 
a little apt to run away with him in his treatment of 
them. For example, in his chapter “ Plants that Mimic” 
he tells us: “Plants simulate the odours and perfumes as 
well as the forms and colours of ‘things which they are 
not.’ Some simulate the odour of pepper, or cheese, 
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cucumbers, roast beef, sour milk.” We question, how- 
ever, whether the most intelligent of plants can be said 
to simulate the odour of roast beef or cheese! Surely 
“resemble” is a better word. Similar exaggerations are 
noticeable throughout, and are very irritating. Again, in bis 
desire to be simple, Mr. Dixon at times adopts a style and 
employs similes more suited to a child’s lesson-book than 
the type of volume before us. Apart from these criticisms, 
the work can be thoroughly commended, especially to those 
who are just beginning the fascinating study of plant life. 
There are also a number of good illustrations. The book 
should go far towards creating that greater interest in his 
subject which is Mr. Dixon’s aim. 








LEGENDS OF OLD HONOLULU. 

Some entertaining stories are told by Mr. W. D. Westervelt 
in his collection of Legends of Old Honolulw (Constable and 
Co., 6s. net). The adventures of Pikoi the Rat-Killer are 
especially amusing. Rat-killing contests were a favourite 
sport, and on one occasion when Pikoi was still a small boy he 
had a remarkable bout with Mainele, a rich chief, who wagered 
all his treasures ina trial of fifteen shots. Mainele shot first; 
and Pikoi pointed out rat after rat among the shrubs until his 
opponent had killed fourteen. Then the boy cried: “ There is 
only one shot more. Shoot that rat whose whiskers are by a 
leaf of that aweoweo tree. The body is concealed, but I can 
see the whiskers.” But Mainele was angry, and denied that 
there was a rat there at all. So Pikoi took his bow and arrow 
and sang this song :— 

** * Large eyes have you, O Mainele ; 

But you did not see that rat. 

If you bad shot, O Mainele, 

You would have hit the whiskers of that rat— 

You would have had two rats—two. 

Another comes—three rats—three !’ 
Then Pikoi let the arrow go twisting and whirling around, striking 
and entangling the whiskers of three rats. Mainele saw this 
wonderful shooting, and delivered all the treasures he had 
wagered. But Pikoi said he had not really won until he had 
killed fourteen more rats, so he shot again a very long arrow 
among the thick leaves of the shrubs, and the arrow was full of 
rats strung on it from end to end hanging on it by forties. The 
people stood with open mouths in silent astonishment, and then 
broke out in wildest enthusiasm.” 


This was by no means the most wonderful of Pikoi’s deeds, 
and many of the other legends in the book are hardly less 
extraordinary. 








Poets and Puritans, by T. R. Glover (Methuen and Co., 
7s. 6d. net), is a collection of studies, partly critical, partly 
biographical, upon nine English writers, who have little in 
common. They are not all even poets or Puritans; for, as the 
author himself admits, neither title can be conscientiously 
claimed for Evelyn or Boswell, both of whom have a place in 
the collection. Mr. Glover writes agreeably, though it may 
be admitted that he hus no very original light to throw upon 
his subjects. This weakness becomes especially obvious when 
he deals with such extremely familiar writers as Milton and 
Wordsworth; he is at his best and most interesting when 
occupied with less celebrated personages, with Cowper, for 
instance, or with Crabbe. 





Country Sights and Sounds. By G. T. Rope. (Constable 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a reprint of some pleasant 
essays which have appeared in the Selborne Magazine, &c. 
Mr. Rope does not pretend to say anything new on the subjects 
dealt with, but his observations on the sights and sounds of 
the countryside will make an appeal to Nature lovers. We 
are interested to note his plea for a better opinion of what he 
calls “the merry porker.” He claims that “a plump, healthy, 
well-bred pig, of from three to ten weeks or so of age, with 
clean pink skin, short chubby face and rounded figure, is as 
pretty a little creature as one could wish to see.” We have 
much sympathy with Mr. Rope’s chapter on “ The Iron Age,” 
in which he strongly deprecates the increasing use of corru- 
gated-iron sheeting, not only for roofs, but for fencing, which 
is leading to the disfiguring and deterioration of our country 
highways and byways. Healso protests against the excessive 
clipping of hedges and the lopping of roadside trees till their 
uatural beauty is lost. 





The Parlement of the Thre Ages is a Middle-English 
alliterutive poem, consisting of a panegyric upon the Nine 





Worthies and the beroes of romance. The nse eae 
(Humphrey Milford, 2s. 6d. net) has been tenet Sp} then 
I. Gollancz upon two manuscripts in the British Mu Vs 
Nothing is certain as tothe date or authorship of the — 
though Professor Gollancz is inclined to assign it ca 
author of Winnere and Wastowre, which can be dated : 
much later than 1350. The poem opens with an elabo = 
account of a deer-stalking, from which we take the tollowi ; 
lines, with a few alterations of spelling :-— "8 
“I waitted wisely the wynd 

Stalkede full sully se eikkes to ee neta, 

And ite to a crabtree and covered me ther-undere: , 4 


Then I must stand als I stode, and-stirre no fote farther, 
For had I myntid [attempted to move] or movede or made any 


signs, 
All my sport had been loste that I had longe waittede, 
But gnattes greately me grievede and gnewen [guawed] myn 


eyen.,. 
Then I hauled to the hook [pulled the trigger of 5 

and the hart smote, CP - ee outer] 
And happenyd that I hitt hym behind the lefte shoulder 
That the blood brast out upon bothe the sydes, . . , . 
Dede als a dore-nayle doun was he fallen.” 


The rest of the poem hardly equals the earlier part jn jt 
vivacity, 





We have received copies of the sixth and seventh numbers of 
the excellent Spanish monthly journal América-Latina, which 
(as we have more than once informed our readers) is distributed 
free of charge in Spanish-speaking countries with the object 
of disseminating the facts as to the attitude assumed by the 
Allies in the war. The front page of the sixth issue shows 
a reproduction of the signatures to the Belgian Guarantee 
Treaty of 1839, and among the other contents we may mention 
an article upon the British Medical Service, a reprint of Mr, 
Lloyd George’s recent speech to the Welsh miners, and an 
instalment of tae Italian Green Book, which is being printed 
in full from month to month, The current issue contains a 
translation of Sir Edward Grey’s recent reply to the German 
Chancellor’s Reichstag speech and an article by M. Henri 
Lavedan upon “ The Russian Soldier.” We may refer those 
who are interested to the editor, Mr. Benjamin Barrios, 
54 Gresham Street, E.C, 
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NOVELS 6s. EACH. 
The Little Iliad 


“The best of good comedy, lightly and dexterously written, and always amusing 


MAURICE HEWLETT 





and interesting.’’—Daily Mail. 


GLADYS PARRISH Carfraes Comedy 


“A quiet, leisurely story... with a kind of old-world charm of the pre-tax 
period.’'—Daily Graphic. 
Muslin 


GEORGE MOORE 


“Displays some of the anthor’s most Celicate work and some of his most 


exasperating attitudes. ''—Observer. 
The Freelands 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“ A fine sensitive study of men and women who live before our eyes, We leave 
his pleasant characters with regret.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


W. S. MAUGHAM Of Human Bondage 


“ The only novel of the year in which one can take cover from the sad, swift 
thoughts which sigh ana whine about our heads in war time.’’— Morning Post. 


RICHARD DEHAN Off Sandy Hook 


“The author's high spirits are inexhaustible, and she keeps the fun up without 
the slightest appearance of strenuousness,'’"— Morning Post, 


F. DOSTOEVSKY +:.6¢. Insulted and Injured 
: Under the ieeniad the French Government. 
GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF THE LAWS 


OF WAR. Demy 8vo, with many documents in facsimile. 
5s. net. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 


7s. 6d. net. 4th Large Impression in the Press. 


“Not a book for the faint-hearted or the empty-headed—if there be any such 
left. The others should read it for its truth, its sincerity, and the candour of 
its criticism.” —Mr. Punch. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London. 
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WAR-WEARY ?- 
RERE'S THE ANTIDOTE ! GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 
NDIAN MEMORIES 
: SIR ROBT. BADEN-POWELL | MEMOIRS OF M. THIERS, 1870-1873. Translate 


With 124 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- A volume of extraordinary interest at the present time, when we are 

white Fourth Thousand. 12s. 6d. net. - — ao of = earlier struggle with Germany. As a personal and 
. . é oe istorica cumen vee Memoirs must k ve igh. 
EVERYBODY'S READING IT! o e emoirs must rank very high 








EVERYRODY’S PRAISING IT! MAURICE MAETERLINCK : Poet end Philosoph 

bade a weal 9 . tl H opher. 
EVERYBODY’S BORROWING IT! By Macponautp CLark. With Photograph. 7/6 net. (Just out.) 
. “Entirely delightful.” M. Macterlinck has written in the highest terms of this work, and bears 


ANDARD . : : 
— Gaz. . “Sure to interest a multitude of readers.” 


“This book is bright and cheeiful, and full of th 
Dar Mare . oPhls book to beig ful, and full of the ) WTEWS ON SOME SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By six 
Suxpar Ties “Got hold of this delightful book of B.P.’s as Dyce Duckworru, Bt. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. (Just Out.) 
soon as you can.” The views of the author on some of the topics are not likely to find universal 
Danur News . “A refreshing and interesting volume for readers | tating. "ie has cluny the ournge ot his opisionss YS“ 
E. Sranparp . “Take up this ‘book when you are feeling slack | THE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF THE RELI- 
and dull. Its matter-of-fact briskneas will infect GIOUS LIFE. By Professor Emitmn DurKHerm. 
Translated by J. W. Swain. Medium 8vo. 15j/- net. (Just Out.) 


testimony to the ingenious syathesis which it develops, 


you. 
“Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s ‘Indian Memories’ 


Trmgs . 

: slag are so varied and entertaining that, whicheverof| HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE: The 
them one selects to write about, others equally Protestant Revolution, and the Catholic Reformation in 
tempting must be omitted. Continental Europe. By Epwarp M. Huume. 

Eight Maps. Demy 8vo. 10j- net. (Just Out.) 


SIR EDWIN PEARS'’S 
BOOK OF REVELATIONS MYSTERIES OF LIFE. By Srayuery ve Braru, 
M.Inst.C.E. Large Crown 8vo. 4'6 net. (In preparation.) 


F O R T Y Y E A R S I N This book is an illustration and practical application of the fact that the 


greatest truths are simple. 


CONSTANTINOPLE |, pre uaisrory ofr THE FRENCH 


The Recollections of Sir Edwin Pears, 1873-1915. REVOLUTION. By F. W. Avetine. 
Tilustrated. 16s. net. Oct. 6th. Crown 8vo. Eight Illustrations. 2/- net. (Just Out.) 
» c : a 
THE NEAR EAST UNVEILED ENGLAND'S GUARANTEE TO BELGIUM 
THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT AND LUXEMBURG. By C. P. Sanocer and H. T. J. 
% Norton. Demy 8vo. 46 net. (Monday.) 


Sir Edwin Pears has seen three Revolutions and A full discussion of the legal aspect of the treaties by which the neutrality 
three Sultans deposed. He has many strange | of Belgium and Luxemburg were guaranteed, 
things to tell, notably how Great Britain might 


have been saved from going to war with Turkey.| THE SECRET OF HUMAN POWER. By Harox 


AT ALL LIBRARIES Brown. Crown Svo. Illustrated. 6/- net. (Just Out.) 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS * The earlier chapters . . . draw a peculiar interest from their author's 
skill in translating abstract exposition into terms of graphic delineation.”’ 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT ineation.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SICILIAN STUDIES. By the Hon. Arexanper Newson 
FAMOUS ‘**‘*WINDYRIDGE” Hoop (Duke of Bronté). Large Crown 8vo, 5/- net. (Just Out.) 


| These charming Essays and Stories are vividly descriptive of Sicilian Life 
N E I H E R I i E I G H and character by one who knows and loves his subject. 
A New Novel by W. Riley, who has waited | RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
three years before following up his now-famous A RAMBLER, by Atrrep Cappss. 
“Windyridge” (51st Thousand) with a_ second Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. (Monday.) 
novel. A book to cheer. Ready Everywhere Mr. Capper, the famous thought-reader, has written a bright and breezy 
October. 6s. | account of a singul rly varied aud iateresting life. The book is a record of 


amusing people, and is crammed with most delightful stories and anecdotes 
THE DISCOVERY OF AN " . "7 
IRISH_ PEASANT POET ee ee ne ee, cee 


S O N G S anim F I E L D S Every typical side of night life in London is vividly and entertainingly 
| described, 

With an Introduction by Lord Dunsany. A new | . 

poet who has been a farm-labourer and scaven- LYRICS OF OLD LONDON, By Doxzorsr M. 

ger, and is now in the New Army. 38. 6d. net. | Srvart. Illustrated in Colour by Magy Etuis. 











Crown 4to. Picture cover. 6/- net. (Just Out.) 
THE SPLENDID SHILLING! | Noble poems, full of a rich dignity. These lyrics are by a poet, and they 
| aremore. We do homage to Miss Stuart's pure gift.""—New Wiiness. 





WINDYRIDGE, w. Riley's Famous Novel of) __ canieaniadedmeutema ; 
the Yorkshire Moors. 51st Thousand. Cloth, 1s. net. 


BACHELORS’ BUTTONS. The Candid Con-| THE BEST NEW NOVELS, 6s. 


fessions of a Shy Bachelor. By W. Burke. | 
A New Humorist. 20th Thousand. Cloth, 1s, net.) THROUGH STAINED GLASS, By Geozsx A. 


THE SALE OF LADY DAVENTRY. Al CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Home.” 
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OF THE WEEK. 


‘HE news from the Western front is much the most im- 
portant since the battle of the Marne. The prolonged 
bombardment of the enemy’s trenches, which had continued 
for five weeks, pointed to the resumption of infantry attacks 
on a large scale, and the despatches received last Sunday 
from the French headquarters and Sir John French reported 
a general and successful advance in Artois and Champagne, 
with large gains, and captures of prisoners, guns, and war 
material. The British, advancing south of La Bassée, pierced 
the German trenches on a front of five miles to a depth 
of four thousand yards, capturing the western outskirts 
of Hulluch, the village of Loos, and Hill 70. North of 
the La Bassée Canal large enemy reserves were drawn 
in to resist the British attack, and positions were captured 
and retaken, but six hundred yards of the enemy's trenches 
were held. Reporting late on Sunday night, Sir John French 
was able to state that almost all our gains had been main- 
tained and others made at Mulluch, the prisoners amounting 
to two thousand six hundred, with nine guns and many 
machine guns. Meanwhile the French had captured the 
whole of Souchez and advanced east to Givenchy. 


NEWS 








The main French attack was in Champagne. There 
the Prench on a front of twenty miles overran the 
German first-line defences between Auberive and Ville-sur- 
Tourbe—between the Suippe and the Aisne—piercing 
them to a depth varying from three-quarters of a mile to 
two and a half miles, driving the enemy back on his second 
lines, and capturing sixteen thousand unwounded prisoners, 
including three hundred officers, and twenty-four field-guns. 
Monday's despatches reported further progress and fresh 
captures, the French having maintained their advance in 
Artois, east of Souches, while in Champagne they had reached 
the second line of German defences on a wide front. By way 
of effecting a diversion, the Crown Prince’s Army made four 
violent infantry attacks on the French positions in the 
Argonne, but was repulsed with heavy losses. Sir Jobn 
French reported the repulse of a number of counter-attacks 


of Loos. His despatch on Tuesday night reported further 
progress in this direction after severe fighting all the day, aud 
described the exceptional strength of the second-line defences 
stormed by the British, who were then closely engaged with 
the enemy’s third line. The number of prisoners exceeded 
three thousand, and sixty-one guns, twenty-one of them field- 
pieces, had been captured, apart from many more destroyed in 
the bombardment. 


In Champagne the French still continued their advance on 
both flanks, especially on the right, while in Artois on 
Monday and Tuesday they gained ground towards the crests 
east of Souchez. Wednesday afternoon’s communiqué re- 
ported the capture of Hill 140, the culminating point of the 
crests of Vimy, and further surrenders of the enemy in 
Champagne, where the struggle bad continued on the entire 
front. Summarizing the results, the communiqué stated that 
in Artois and Champagne the Germans had lost in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners at least three army corps—one hundred 
and twenty thousand men. The prisoners exceeded twenty- 
three thousand, and seventy-nine guns had been brought in. 
Wednesday night’s communiqué stated that violent second- 
line fighting continued in Artois and Champagne, but that 
all the new positions taken east of Souchez had been main- 
tained, while further progress had been made on the slopes of 
the Butte de Tahure in Champagne as well as to the north 
of Massiges. Further slight progress in Champagne was 
reported in the French message of Thursday afternoon. 





To sum up, the Allies, in the words of M. Thomas, the 
French Under-Secretary for Munitions, have done well already ; 
they must do better. That is, however, a statement which, if 
it errs at all, errs on the side of understatement. A splendid 
beginning has been made, and there is good ground for the 
hope expressed in Sir John French’s message to the Lord 
Mayor of London that the succegses already gained will be 
pressed to a decisive issue in conjunction with our allics. 
Though there is the usual crop of denials in the German 
despatches, their admissions as to the intensity of the 
artillery fire, and the loss of trenches, men, and materials, afford 
reluctant testimony to the success of the Allied advance. Not 
only have important strategic positions been gained and heavy 
losses inflicted on the enemy, but the pressure on the Eastera 
front has been relieved by the recall of the Prussian Guards, 
who have suffered heavily in the battles of the last few days. 
The French have shown magnificent ¢lan in their offensive, 
while the refusal to expend their energies on prematare 
jubilation does them infinite credit. On our side we have to 
record the first great success of the New Armies, who in a 
most trying ordeal have showa the moral, the discipline, and 
the tenacity of seasoned veterans. 








This week, for the first time for many months, the chief 
interest of the war has shifted from the Eastern theatre; but 
operations are nevertheless continuing there with unabated 
activity. At the moment when the attack began upon the 
Western front the Austro-German forces were still advancing 
in Poland, though the strength of their thrust was clearly 
lessening, and in several places the Russian troops were able 
to make counter-attacks more effectively than at any earlier 
stage of their retreat. One result of the renewed activity of 
our allies is to make the fighting seem unusually confused, 
so that only a very rough account of it is at present possible. 
Following the line from north to south, we may begin by 
mentioning that any direct attack on Riga seems for the 
moment to have been abandoned. Violent and unsuccessful 
attacks, on the other hand, have been made upon the fortified 
position of Dvinsk, which lies some hundred miles north-east 





north-west of Hulluch, and the progress of our offensive east 





along the main railway from Vilna to Petrograd. 
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The main enemy advance, however, is being made to the south 
of this point by the armies under Marshal von Hindenburg 

tween Vilna and the Pripet marshes—a front of perhaps a 
hundred and fifty miles. The Russian army from Vilna is 
still being driven eastwards in the direction of Minsk, but 
it seems now to have definitely escaped the danger of 
being cut off by the forces that threatened it from the north. 
These forces, the cavalry under General von Below, have 
evidently been severely repulsed, and the country round 
Vileika which they occupied upon the left flank of the retreat- 
ing Russians has now been cleared of the enemy. Hinden- 
burg, having thus failed to catch the Vilna armies in his 
pincers, is now apparently repeating his efforts upon those 
immediately to the south of them, which are retreating from 
Baranovitche upon Minsk. There is every reason to hope, 
however, that he will be equally unsuccessful in this new 
attempt. 


South of the Pripet marshes the Russian advance was con- 
tinued last week, and on September 23rd the important town 
of Luck was reoccupied by them. Subsequent reports upon 
these operations coming from Vienna suggest that our allies 
have had a set-back in this region and may not have been able 
to maintain their gains. The official Petrograd report on 
Thursday morning, however, mentions a successful Russian 
offensive on the extreme south of the line, near Tarnopol. It 
will be seen from this summary that, even before the offensive 
was resumed in the West, the Germans had their hands full 
enough in the Polish theatre. 


No news of special importance is reported this week from 
the Italian front. We have to record, however, with much 
regret the loss of the Italian battleship ‘ Benedetto Brin’ by 
an explosion following on a fire as she was lying in the 
harbour at Brindisi. Seven officers and three hundred and 
seventy-nine men have been saved, but it is feared that four 
hundred lives have been lost, including Rear-Admiral Rubin 
de Cervin. Though the cause of the fire is not known, there 
is no suspicion of foul play. The ‘ Benedetto Brin’ was not 


among the most modern ships of the Italian Navy, having 


been launched in 1901. Salvage operations are being success- 
fully carried on for the removal of the heavy guns. The 
sympathy of the British Navy and nation will go out in full 
measure to our gallant allies in their loss. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain 
announced a notable success against the Turks in Mesopo- 
tamia. Telegrams received from General Sir John Nixon 
stated that the enemy’s positions astride the Tigris, near 
Kut-el-Amara, about one hundred miles south-east of 
Baghdad, had been stormed by the British, The Turks 
were in full flight to Baghdad with the British in pursuit 
when General Nixon’s second telegram was sent. Our 
exsualties are estimated at under five hundred, but those of 
the Turks had been much heavier, and many guns and 
prisoners had been captured. 

There have been strange vicissitudes in the Balkans since 
the Bulgarian mobilization which we recorded last week. On 
Thursday week M. Venezelos had an audience with the King 
of Greece, and expressed the view that a Greek mobilization 
was the only possible reply to the attitude of Bulgaria. The 
King agreed to the step, and signed a Decree for the mobiliza- 
tion of twenty classes of the Reserve, which was published that 
night. The total available fighting strength of Greece is 
estimated at three hundred and fifty thousand men. Four 
classes are already with the colours. On Friday week the 
Greek Minister informed Sir Edward Grey that his Govern- 
ment regarded the mobilization as a “ measure of elementary 
prudence.” 


No explanation of Bulgaria’s action was forthcoming till 
Monday, when the papers printed the semi-oflicial statement 
issued at Sofia on Thursday week. According to this docu- 
ment, Bulgaria’s mobilization was a declaration of armed 
neutrality. She had not the slightest aggressive intention, 
but was firmly resolved to defend fully armed her rights and 
independence :— 

“ Following the example of Holland and Switzerland, who did 
not hesitate to resort to such action at the beginning of the present 
war, Bulgaria is obliged, in view of the movements of troops 
effected by her neighbours, and in view of the danger which 
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threatens her from the fact of the Austro-German offensive agains 
Serbia, to proclaim her armed neutrality, while at the —ae 
continuing her conversations and pourparlers with the seen 
sentatives of the two belligerent groups.” ~ 
The mention of the Austro-German offensive as one of the 
dangers threatening Bulgaria suggests that if Bulgaria 
original purpose was to side with Germany, she had consider. 
ably shifted her ground. She was, in fact, acting on secong 
thoughts. 





Simultaneously with the Sofia Press communiqué quoted 
above, a Circular Note in the same sense was despatched to 
all the European Powers, and M. Radoslavoff has addressed 
specific assurances to Greece and Serbia disavowing any 
hostile intent. The Times correspondent in the Balkans con. 
trasts the quiet demeanour of the soldiers in answering the 
mobilization order with their alacrity in October, 1912. Ip 
his opinion, the people desire peace, the Government know jt 
and their knowledge is likely to check any aggressive policy 
The resignation of Dr. Tontcheff, the Bulgarian Minister of 
Finance, reputed to be the most pronounced Germanophil in 
the Cabinet, has been announced, but it is uncertain whether it 
will take effect. It is also stated that an attempt to forma 
Russophil Cabinet has failed. The latest talk, as we write on 
Thursday evening, is of a Coalition Government. In Greece 
the agreement established between the King and M. Venezelos 
has inspired general confidence, and the call to arms has been 
met with enthusiasm. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Edward Grey 
reviewed the Balkan situation in a firm but temperate speech, 
Great Britain had alwaysshowna warm sympathy with Bulgaria, 
and there was no question of our disturbing those friendly 
relations. But if Bulgaria assumed an aggressive attitude on 
the side of our enemies, we should give our friends in the 
Balkans all the support in our power in a manner that would 
be most welcome to them, in concert with our allies, without 
reserve and without qualification. We had always striven to 
secure to each of the Balkan States, by agreement, indepen- 
dence based on the union of kindred nationalities, while the 
policy of Germany was, by encouraging disunion among them, 
to serve her own interests, from Berlin to Baghdad. We deal 
with the whole question elsewhere, but may note that Sir 
Edward Grey’s warning had been forestalled by the state- 
ment, issued by the Greek Government last Sunday, that 
the Allies, in the event of an attack on Serbia or Greece, were 
ready to send a well-equipped force to their assistance, and to 
furnish them at once with the necessary financial aid. 


The effort of Austria to save Dr. Dumba’s face by an 
evasion of the demand for recall has failed. The American 
Government have refused to grant Dr. Dumba’s request for 
a safe-conduct so that he might be able to reach Vienna 
on leave,” and Mr. Penfield, the American Ambassador in 
Vienna, has been informed by the Austrian Government 
that the wishes of the United States will be complied with. 
President Wilson’s firmness has been very well received in 
America, where the general opinion is in favour of ending 
once for all the illicit activities of German official agents. As 
the Philadelphia Ledger puts it, their sole purpose has been 
“to help one group of belligerents at the expense, not only 
of the other group, but of a neutral nation, which endeavoured 
to deal impartially with both. This is an unprecedented and 
intolerable situation. The Administration cannot too quickly 
exercise every power it possesses to make an end of it.” 
Meanwhile Captain von Papen, the German Military Attaché, 
who has been so gravely compromised by the disclosures of the 
Archibald letters, is taking a holiday in the Yellowstone Park, 
and is credited with the intention of moving on to Mexico. 


It was officially announced at New York on Tuesday night 
that the Anglo-French Loan would be for £100,000,000, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. Lord Reading, in a statement made 
on Wednesday, stated that the negotiations had resulted in 
the framing of a definite plan on a broad and popular basis. 
“The proceeds of the Loan,” he explained, “ will be employed 
exclusively in America for the purpose of making the rate of 
exchange more stable, thereby helping to maintain the volume 
of American exports.” The Loan will be issued to the 
American public inthe form of five-year notes at 98, and to 
the underwriting syndicate at 96, on the joint and several 
liability of Great Britain and France, bearing interest at 
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5 per cent., and convertible after five years at the holder's 
option into 4) per cent. bonds running for a further ten to 
twenty years, the Governments having an option to repay 
at any time after ten years—i.e., after fifteen years from 
the original date of the issue of the loan. The bonds will be 
issued to the public, yielding approximately 5} per cent. to 
the investor. a 

As in the case of our own War Loans, bonds of small 
awounts—i.e., 100 dollars—will be issued, and subscribers 
will be allowed to make payment by instalments. Finally, 
the syndicate formed to take up ihe whole issue will 
include as many elements as possible from all parts of the 
country, all being on the same footing in regard to 
commission and profit as Messrs. Morgan and the central 
group acting with them. We deal with the bearings of the 
Loan on the American exchange in another column. Here 
we may content ourselves with congratulating the Anglo- 
French Commission on successfully completing their negotia- 
tions in the face of the persistent and determined opposition 
of the pro-German element in the States. 


Songs of praise go up in Germany because it has been 
announced that the third German War Loan has produced 
over £600,000,000, or a little more than the second British 
Loan. For our part, we remember that the War Loan Banks 
in Germany played a great part in raising the second Loan. 
These banks lend money on easy terms—even on personal 
property placed in their care, it is said—on condition that the 
money lent is subscribed tv the Loan. Money contributed on 
such terms is not a genuine subscription such as we have had 
in this country. We may conclude, though we are not told so, 
that the War Loan Banks have done even more towards 
raising the third Loan. Moreover, there is no comparison of 
value to be drawn between the German third Loan of 5 per 
cent. issued at 99 with the second British Loan of 4} per cent. 
issued at par. We also observe that a clamour has arisen 
among the Brussels bank clerks, who protest against their 
salaries being reduced by 20 per cent. in order that the 
sequestrated part of their income may be subscribed to the 
Loan. This compulsion is very significant. How far 
it extends we do not know. What we do know is that the 
German Government have declined to raise their taxes, either 
because the taxable resources of the country are exhausted or 
because they dare not provoke indignation. 





Messages from South Africa show that many of the 
Nationalist followers of General Hertzog in the Free State 
are openly advocating a Republic and declaring their sym- 
pathy with Germany. Some progress may possibly be made 
in these mad courses, as the other political parties are more 
divided than they should be at such a time. Major Creswell 
unfortunately does not inspire the whole Labour Party, as 
the rival leader, Mr. Andrews, says that Labour should have 
nothing to do with war whatever its causes may be. Some 
Unionists wish to keep up the form of an opposition to 
General Botha, though others are willing to support him 
implicitly in this time of crisis. The danger is plain that the 
madmen may become unduly strong through the tactical 
divisions of those who rightly recognize that the future of 
South Africa lies entirely in the hearty co-operation of the 
two races. But since the danger is so plain, we, for our part, 
believe that it will be avoided. Sane men do not run their 
ship on the rocks in broad daylight. 


In the Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Asquith, in reply to a 
question from Captain Guest, earnestly appealed to the House 
to abstain from further discussion of the recruiting problem. 
We had reached a critical moment in the history of the war, 
and any suggestion of division in the country would be of 
peculiar disservice to the cause of the Allies. The appeal 
was disregarded by Captain Guest, who shortly afterwards 
opened a debate on the need of National Service in view of 
our added burdens and the wastage of our armies. He 
demurred to the accuracy of Mr. Asquith’s figures, and 
criticized the attitude of the Government towards the House 
and the Press as unfair. Captain Guest was supported by 


Mr. Amery and Sir F. Banbury, while Mr. Pease and Mr. 
Chaplin urged that, in deference to the Prime Minister and 
the Government, the matter should not be pressed further. 
As convinced supporters of National Service, we fully appre- 
ciate and approve of the course recommended by Captain Guest 





and Mr. Amery; none the less, we agree with Mr. Chaplin 
that, after the Prime Minister’s speech, it would have been 
better to keep silence—better both for the cause and the public 
interest. 


The Budget was discussed in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, when the main questions raised were concerned 
with the price of sugar and the new import duties. In 
defending the latter Mr. McKenna denied that he was giving 
up his Free Trade principles, and maintained that the taxes 
were proposed because it was desirable to discourage the 
import of luxuries. Corresponding Excise duties would not 
be imposed because of the administrative difficulties involved; 
but he did not believe that the home industries would be 
encouraged, because he was informed that they were already 
at a standstill owing to the war. Mr. McKenna agreed to 
exempt motor-cars used exclusively for trade purposes. In 
the course of the debate Mr. Bonar Law briefly repudiated the 
suggestion that the import duties had been suggested by the 
Unionist members of the Cabinet. They were suggested to 
the Cabinet by Mr. McKenna himself. Mr, Asquith announced 
that the House would adjourn until the following Tuesday 
week (October 12th). 


We very deeply regret the continuance of the attacks on 
Lord Haldane—attacks of which an example is to be found 
in certain questions put to the Prime Minister during the 
past week. If those questions were meant—as apparently 
they were—to convey the suggestion that Lord Haldane is 
unworthy to serve his country, we can only say that the 
questioner was not only ungenerous but foolish and ignorant. 
Lord Haldane was never a pacificist, and never willing to 
sacrifice the interests of his country to those of Germany. His 
fault was to believe in the existence of a peace party in 
Germany, or, rather, to believe that its influence was worth a 
moment’s consideration. To regard his miscalculation as 
unpatriotic is, however, grossly unjust. It is equally unjust 
to forget the excellent work done for the Army by Lord 
Haldane. It is to him we owe the Territorial organization, 
and also the organization of the Expeditionary Force, Again, 
it is to him we owe the system of Voluntary Aid Detachments 
—institutions without which we could not have dealt with our 
wounded. Lastly, it is to him that we owe the National 
Reserve. If he did not originate that force, he made it a 
living thing by his recognition and encouragement. It added 
some two hundred thousand men tothe Army. To forget all 
this, and to pursue him with what Burke called “a hunt of 
obloquy,” is ignoble—a cause of shame to all self-respecting 
men. 


The excellent effects of the restrictions on drink imposed in 
a number of selected areas during the past three months have 
led to important action by the Central Control Board. In a 
statement issued on Friday, the 24th, it is announced that by 
an Order in Council the City of London and the whole of the 
Metropolitan Police District, together with the Petty Sessional 
District of Romford, the Urban District of Watford, and the 
Dartford area, have been scheduled as a restricted area under 
the Defence of the Realm Act. Specific regulations have yet 
to be drafted, but the Board state that, at the urgent request 
of the military authorities, they will issue next week an Order 
prohibiting treating, and are carefully considering the question 
of the restriction of hours. 








The action of the Board has followed on a Conference with 
the special constables of all the areas in England and Wales 
affected by their Orders, the good effect and smooth working 
of which were unanimously acknowledged. The decrease in 
prosecutions for drunkenness since the imposition of the 
Orders, as compared with the four weeks previous, is no less 
than forty per cent. The “no treating” Order which is 
to be extended to London expressly stipulates that paying 
for drinks for another person or lending money for the 
purchase of intoxicants is prohibited, whether in public- 
houses or clubs. It is permissible, however, to pay for drinks 
with a meal. Weare glad to hear that the general tendency 
of the discussion at the Conference was in favour of enlarging 
the areas. If the results are so good, why should we not have 
the system everywhere ? 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WESTERN VICTORIES. 


5 hee: splendid successes on the Western front have 
“overthrown more than our enemies,” becuuse they 
have overthrown misgivings and doubts, which are always 
a drag upon the mental and moral temper that makes for 
progress. The victories are very important not so much 
for what they have accomplished as for what they have 
proved. They have proved that the strongest trench 
fortifications which German science can devise and German 
methods can perfect are by no means impregnable. What 
was done at the end of last week and during this week 
can be done again, given the same methods. Let us not 
overstate our achievement—we are only at the beginning 
of what has to be performed—but none the less let us not 
fail to recognize that the pessimism which talked of a 
hopeless equipoise of force on the Western front was as 
unjustifiable as it was discouraging. Every balance of 
strength into which human factors have entered is much 
more apparent than real. The balance may be sustained 
for a very long time, but it frequently happens that when 
it does go it goes with a run. Any one who has watched 
a tug-of-war between, say, a team of burly policemen and 
a team of no less brawny bluejackets must have wondered 
at the astonishing change from the equipoise to the collapse. 
The policemen seem man for man of equal strength, 
weight, and size with the bluejackets. When both sides lean 
back with all their weight on the rope you could swear that 
thetug might go on forever. Not an inch is gained fora 
long time. The foot-work of one side seems to be as clever 
as that of the other. But unseen processes are at work ; 
the yielding of ground at last becomes noticeable, and the 
final stages are very rapid. The unity of a team has dis- 
appeared, strength is being applied haphazard, and the 
losing team are finally hauled across the line as though they 
were a party of infants. No such collapse in the war 
is, of course, within sight. It may be that another 
apparent equipoise will be established, and very likely 
several. But we know now that none of them will bea bar 
to our success. If the Hohenzollern and Kaiser Wilhelm 
Redoubts can be captured in spite of all the lavish care on 
their construction which is implied in their proud names, 
there is no redoubt yet invented that will ultimately 
survive the combined assault of hurricane artillery and 
well-trained infantry—provided only that we go on feeding 
our Army with the necessary drafts. If these fail, every- 
thing may fail. There will be a fresh shortage at some 
future date, but a shortage of men, not of munitions. 

The nature of the attacks delivered by both British and 
French may be described briefly. They differed from the 
former attacks of the British at Neuve Chapelle, and 
of the French, for instance, west of Vimy in May 
and June, because they were made on a much longer 
front. The Neuve Chapelle affair was a local victory, 
and it was there proved, as the present victories have 
proved on a much larger scale, that we could advance 
if only the artillery preparation were adequate. Unfor- 
tunately a local victory was of little use. There was not 
the necessary support from the neighbouring parts of a 
line which did not conform to the new line gained by us. 
Very different was, and is, the manner of the new attack. 
An intense bombardment took place of the whole German 
line during some five weeks, and finally there was the 
hurricane bombardment during the hours immediately 
preceding the assault; but nowhere was any indication 
given of the British or French intention to attack par- 
ticular points. It seems that the Germans were in a 
sense surprised. This is strange when we reflect 
upon the warning which the bombardment must have 
given them. But no doubt in many cases they expected 
the attacks to be delivered just where they were not 
delivered. If it is true that the German Emperor has 
removed some of his generals as a punishment for their 
miscalculation, so much the better. Weare sure that the 
Carthaginian method, or the method of “ encouraging the 
others ” by terrorism—provided, of course, that there was 
no culpable act of negligence on the part of the German 
generals—is more likely to sow seeds of mistrust than of 
confidence. 

Sir John French names four distinct areas in which the 
British troops attacked. Two attacks were launched near 








Ypres, one of which made more progress than the other but 
Very likely it 


in neither case was the progress marked. 

was not intended to be. The two other attacks were nort] 
and south of the La Bassée Canal. The attack north ‘ 
the canal was apparently a demonstration in foreo. Th, 
attack to the south was the real business. It was hie 
that we advanced on a front of five miles and pene- 
trated the German lines at some points to a distance 
of three and a half miles. The capture of Loos 
and Hulluch is profoundly encouraging. The Joy 
rows of miners’ cottages in these places had bene 
turned by German ingenuity into extraordinarily strong 
fortifications. Yet they both fell into our hands op 
the same day. More important still, perhaps, is the 
capture of a hill (Hill 70) overlooking Lens. As the 
French have taken a still higher hill south of Lens 
there is hope that when large guns have been brought 
up the very important railway junction of Lens may 
soon become too hot for the Germans to remain there. 
Still, it is useless to try to think far ahead. The chief 
virtue of the present attacks is that, being universal, 
they give the enemy no advance advertisements of our 
intentions, and the strongest blows may fall in quite 
unexpected places. 

The main French advance was not in Artois but in 
Champagne. It is being conducted towards the railway 
which runs through the valley of the Suippe. This line, 
which runs roughly parallel to the German trenches, has 
of course fulfilled the enormously important office of eon- 
veying German troops quickly from point to point. If 
the Germans should lose this railway, they could not stay 
anywhere near their present positions in Champagne, 
Moreover, if a German retreat were necessary here, the 
Crown Prince could not maintain his ground in the 
Argonne. To sum up the whole situation, if Lens could 
be taken, Lille, which is the most important point in 
Flanders, would be soon threatened ; and if the Suippe 
Valley railway could be taken, the Germans could neither 
stand in the Argonne nor in the district of Soissons. 

At the time when we write the British troops are 
hammering at what was the third German line, but it 
must not be expected that there can be a consider- 
able advance till the French are masters of the whole Vimy 
plateau. That plateau commands the ground beyond, 
and when it is in French possession, and has been, in 
the fashionable military phrase, “consolidated,” wo 
may expect progress out of all proportion to the gradual 
and deliberate conquest of ground which is necessarily 
characteristic of the fighting that succeeded the first 
victerious rush. As this is a war of heavy artillery, 
masses of slow-moving guns and ammunition have to be 
brought to fresh positions, and there installed with all the 
exacting formalities which are foreign to the handling of 
field-guns and horse artillery. Patience is as valuable as 
determination. There are times to go fast and times to 
go slow. Our generals will not waste the precious 
material of the magnificent New Armies without that sort 
of unprecedented preparation of the positions to be 
attacked which Mr. von Wiegand, in a message to the 
New York World, likened to heavy surf bursting on a 
shore. But we must remember that the Germans still 
have enormous supplies of ammunition, and that they will 
retaliate in kind. It has happened before in this war that 
our casualties have been heavier during the first few days 
in a freshly conquered position than during the assault 
itself. On the other hand, we may fairly draw very great 
encouragement from the numbers of unwounded Germans 
who have surrendered themselves. If these numbers do 
not indicate a war-weariness scarcely distinguishable from 
an incipient loss of moral—as they very well may—they 
at least show that the overwhelming nature of our bom- 
bardment deprived many Germans in the trenches of their 
military faculties, and left them in a dazed and helpless 
condition. Whatever the explanation be, the fact serves 
our purpose just the same. In spite, however, of the 
greatness of our initial success, and in spite of the splendid 
qualities of our new troops, which have been demonstrated 
to admiration, there will still be checks and disappoint- 
ments. Of that we may be sure. But the way of triumph 


has been shown, and the means of following it are in our 
hands. Pray Heaven we at home who have to supply the 
men and the munitions may not fail in such tremendously 
encouraging circumstances! 
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a 
sIR EDWARD GREY’S WARNING TO 
BULGARIA. 

+ ANGEROUS situations are often allowed to drive on 
D to disaster for want of the plain or firm word that 
would have saved them. It is astonishing how often, both 
in foreign and domestic politics, one sees a tangle becoming 
worse entangled, while all the time the peril is the result 
of an obvious misunderstanding, or of the failure of some 
directing authority to take a larger audience into his con- 
fidence and say exactly what is proposed and on what 
urgent reasons his policy rests. For sowe time the situation 
in the Balkans has been dangerous, but we are very sure that, 
if anything could save it from becoming worse, it was the wise 
and clear words spoken by Sir Edward Grey in the House 
of Commons on ‘Tuesday. These words came at the right 

moment, and though they were a plain warning, they were 

conceived in all friendliness. They represented exactly the 
feelings of Englishmen, who have always respected and 
liked Bulgaria, but who now recognize that, however great 
their sympathy with her may be, she cannot be allowed to 
impede the work of the Allies in liberating Europe without 
suffering the consequences of her acts. We are persuaded 
that Bulgaria will now think twice, and even thrice, before 
acting on the strength of glittering promises from Germany. 

The mobilization of the Bulgarian Army followed almost 

jmmediately upon the receipt of the Allies’ Note proposing 
a settlement of Bulgaria’s demands. The meaning of this 
sequence was, of course, that Bulgaria was not satisfied and 
wanted more. For our part, we heartily sympathize with 
Bulgaria’s wish to possess all that she gallantly won in 
arms from Turkey in the first Balkan War, and that was 
recognized as her property by the Treaty of London. 
Unhappily Bulgaria penalized herself by her abortive 
attack upon her own allies after that war. To someextent 
it is natural and just that she should suffer for her fault, 
although we have always maintained that her aberration 
(prompted, as we have since learned, by Germany) was 
punished far too heavily. The governing fact of the 
situation, however, is that there are other claimants besides 
Bulgaria. What the Allies proposed as a settlement 
beyond a doubt represented the highest common measure 
of agreement among the various Balkan States which 
could be reached by consulting them all. It would be 
absolutely impossible to arrive at an ideal settlement of 
all the Balkan problems. The ethnological difficulties are 
much too involved for every one to be satisfied by any 
conceivable scheme. All that can be hoped for is a just 
and practical accommodation. When the best that could 
be proposed in the circumstances was offered, Bulgaria said 
‘No.” At least we take that to have been certainly the 
first meaning of her mobilization, though we are glad to 
say that second and better thoughts have apparently pre- 
vailed. The present attitude of Bulgaria is that of the 
auctioneer who cries “Going ! Going !——.” In other words, 
Bulgaria is using her mobilization as a means of impressing 
on the bidders for her favour the urgent need for them 
to increase their bids. We need not complain of that, but, 
as sincere friends of Bulgaria, we must point out that in 
this badly arranged world the man who will not accept an 
offer because he holds out continually for more often gets 
nothing in the end. The offer is withdrawn; or all the 
circumstances change and the offer cannot be repeated, 
however much the desire to repeat it may exist. 

No doubt Germany has exerted every kind of wile and 
persuasion at Sofia, and she came within an ace of setting 
the Balkans against one another in the bad old fashion. 
Nothing would suit her better than bitter and permanent 
discord among the Balkan States, because then she could 
deal with them individually at her leisure, and open her 
way to her Turkish ally, and thus on to the Middle East 
and the Far East. German policy, in truth, absolutely 
requires the Balkan States to be at loggerheads. If they 
all settled down to cultivate their gardens in contentment, 
the way of Germany’s expansion, as indicated by herself, 
would be blocked. From the German point of view, it 
was Serbia’s offence that she stood in the way more than 
the others because she was in the direct line. But 
it German policy succeeded, all would eventually be 
treated as impediments. It is of course possible that 
auy one of them which assisted Germany against the 
others would receive her price, but the chief condition 
Would be a practical loss of independence. A German 








dependant has never been allowed to be anything but a 
servile creature. A Balkan State in the pocket of 
Germany would be the natural object of the hatred of all 
her neighbours. She could never afford to shake herself 
free from her miserable bondage. Fortunately for 
Bulgaria, the people had enough penetration to see 
through the plans of the German intriguers who were 
trying to coax her on to her doom. The evidence of the 
sympathy with the Allies which exists all over Bulgaria 
and among many of her statesmen is various and strong. 
Last week, even at the moment when it seemed that the 
Bulgarian cavalry were off to perform some such errand as 
cutting the railway from Serbia to Salonika, and even when 
German guns were signalizing their anxiety to co-operate 
with Bulgaria by shelling the Serbian frontier, the 
Bulgarian Consul-General at Manchester said: “As a 
Bulgarian, knowing the sentiment and feeling of the 
people, I say you will never find one single Bulgarian who 
will take{up arms against Britain or Russia.” That was only 
one of several similar expressions of opinion. We believe 
that even if Bulgaria did take up arms against Russia and 
ourselves, her people would doit witha heavy heart. They 
very well remember that it was Russia who rescued their 
country from Turkey, and that it was Britain whose cham- 
pionship brought them Eastern Roumelia in 1886. 

The most interesting evidence of the depths of feeling 
which have been moved in Bulgaria is contained in an 
account in the Temps of an interview between King 
Ferdinand and the leaders of the Opposition parties. 
M. Malinoff, the Democratic leader, said that the Govern- 
ment had embarked on an adventure which could only 
lead to disaster The Government wanted either neutrality 
or an alliance with Germany, but neutrality would mean 
that Bulgaria would become a battlefield like Belgium, 
and an alliance with Germany would mean that Bulgaria 
would instantly have as her enemies the three Balkan 
nations as well as four Great Powers. “That,” he said, 
“is the end of Bulgaria.” M. Stamboliski, the Agrarian 
leader, declared that if a pro-German policy were persisted 
in the people would held the King and the Government 
responsible for a fresh disaster. They had not forgotten 
the disastrous adventure of June, 1913, when Bulgaria 
attacked her allies, Serbia and Greece. ‘'he Corriere della 
Sera gives a much more dramatic account of M. Stam- 
boliski’s plain talking to King Ferdinand. “The policy 
I have decided to follow,” said the King coldly, “is the 
one I believe best and most advantageous for the country.” 
“It is a policy which can only lead to disaster,” replied 
the Agrarian leader, “ which must bring calamity, and 
which will compromise not only the future of the country 
but your dynasty, and may cost you your head.” M. 
Tsanoff, the Radical leader, who had for this occasion 
broken his rule not to visit the Pa!ace, said that, in his 
opinion, Bulgaria was staking her existence. The act of 
June, 1913, he went on, was indeed a “criminal folly,” 
but to lead Bulgaria against Russia now would be worse; 
it would be a “ premeditated crime.” 

The danger that Bulgaria will plunge to her doom 
seems to be passing. We rejoice at this prospect, even 
though Bulgaria should feel in no way able actively to 
help the Allies. As Sir Edward Grey said, so long as 
she does not side with our enemies there can never be any 
question of our attacking Bulgaria. The alternative 1s 
equally obvious and certain. If Bulgaria should aid 
Germany, “ we are prepared to give to our friends in the 
Balkans all the support in our power in the manner that 
would be most welcome to them, in concert with our 
allies, without reserve and without qualification.” In that 
intention the whole country is behind Sir Edward Grey. 
We desire for every Balkan State “ not only independence, 
but a brilliant future.” We offer a policy which would 
probably secure that, and which has no other object. But 
any Balkan State which sides with Germany will be 
involved, however much we may regret it, in the final 
downfall and ruin of the Central Powers, for on that 
downfall the Allies are more than ever determined. 





THE AMERICAN LOAN AND IMPORT DUTIES. 
VHE announcement that the Commissioners sent out on 
behalf of the British and French Governments have 
succeeded in negotiating a loan in the United States is 





most satisfactory, so far as it goes. In the present 
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emergency it is of the utmost importance that some means 
should be devised to deal with the problem of paying for 
our necessary imports from across the Atlantic, and the 
obvious method is by borrowing money in the United 
States. The money so borrowed will remain upon that 
side to pay for the goods which are sent to this country 
and to France. This by itself is a normal commercial 
transaction. In past years, when the Argentine Republic, 
for example, has raised a loan in England, the money so 
raised has remained here to pay for British steel rails and 
locomotives required for Argentine railways. The pecu- 
liarity of the present loan resides solely in the political 
circumstances in which it is contracted. Two belligerent 
countries are borrowing from a neutral to finance their 
operations of war. There is no escape from that crude 
fact. But if international law permits a neutral country 
to make munitions for any belligerent, there is no obvious 
reason why it should not also permit the same neutral 
country to receive payment for those munitions by credit 
instead of by cash. Up to this point the whole proceeding 
is, at any rate from our point of view, entirely satisfactory. 

When, however, we look beyond the immediate necessity 
of financing our present imports from the United States 
and ask ourselves how about the future, the situation 
becomes less reassuring. Unless the war ends much more 
speedily than most of us dare to hope, the purchase of 
munitions of war from the United States must continue, 
and consequently a new loan will be necessary to pay for 
them unless we can devise some permanent remedy for 
the present piling up of indebtedness. That is the point 
with which Mr. McKenna partially dealt in his Budget 
proposals. The proposed duty on imported motor-cars 
and cinema films and a few other stray articles was 
avowedly inspired with the idea of checking imports so as 
to diminish tne bill that we have to pay to foreign 
countries, and especially to the United States. The 
primary conception was sound enough, but the actual 
means of giving effect to it are distinctly unsatisfactory. 
Mr. McKenna and his colleagues in the Cabinet appa- 
rently rode off upon the idea that if only they could check 
imports the whole problem would be solved. Clearly it is 
not solved, nor, indeed, is any advance towards its 
solution made, if the stopping of the previous consumption 
of imported goods merely leads to an equal consumption 
of home-made goods. The object to be attained is an 
absolute economy of consumption, not a redistribution of 
expenditure. To put the matter bluntly, it is not only 
useless, it is dangerous, to borrow money from the United 
States if it is merely to be spent in luxurious living at home. 

Yet, unless some more drastic steps are shortly taken, 
this in effect will be the result of the floating of an 
American loan. Itis quite right to check the importation 
of American motor-cars. Indeed, it would have been 
much better if, instead of proposing a duty of 33} per cent. 
on imported cars, Mr. McKenna had proposed to prohibit 
the importation absolutely. But if the effect of the duty 
or of the prohibition be only to stimulate the production 
of a corresponding type of motor-car in this country, we shall 
gain nothing. For there will be a corresponding increase 
im the demand for British labour at home, and consequently 
a diminution in the supply of British labour available for 
making goods for war purposes or for export. We are 
just as we were before. The margin of uncovered impor- 
tations remains as big as ever. The only way of reducing 
that margin is by reducing the sum total of our consump- 
tion, or alternatively by increasing the efficiency of British 
labour so that more goods are turned out per man and per 
hour. Neither of these alternative objects is secured by 
Mr. McKenna’s proposed 33} per cent. tariff. In pointing 
this out we are not in the least influenced by the 
consideration that the proposed new tariff is a breach of 
Free Trade theories. Much less do we wish to encourage 
opposition in general to a Budget which, in our opinion, is 
framed on excellent lines so far as it goes. No theories 
count for a moment in comparison with the great task of 
winning in the present war, and if any kind of “ Tariff 
Reform” would assist in that task, by all means let us 
adopt it without hesitation. The point is that Mr. 
McKenna’s proposal will not accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

The supreme object, let it be repeated once more, is 
to secure national econowy, which means economy both 
in public and private expenditure, S80 far as private 





expenditure is concerned, the experience of the last ma: 
months proves conclusively that little or nothing wil] be 
accomplished except under compulsion. We must hay 
the compulsion of heavy taxation in order to induce peo le 
to cut down their private expenditure. The best form of 
taxation for this purpose, as well as for the Purpose of 
raising revenue, is a tax on incomes ; for that leaves to the 
taxpayer freedom to decide on what forms of expenditure 
he will economize, and, broadly, that is a better course for 
the State to pursue than to undertake the task of selectin 

his economies for him. There are, however, various dies 
tions in which the State may quite legitimately suggest 
particular economies by means of particular taxes, ‘Tho 
consumption of alcohol is one of them, and it is a pity 
that the influence of the Irish Party in the House of 
Commons prevented the Government from proposing an 
increased duty on spirits. The use of motor-carg js 
another, and if the Cabinet are really anxious to secure 
economy in this direction they can effect that purpose quite 
easily and certainly, first, by increasing very heavily the 
licence duty charged for using motor-cars and motor- 
cycles, and secondly, by a further increase in the duty on 
petrol spirit. The increase of 3d. per gallon is totally 
inadequate, either from the point of view of revenue or 
from the point of view of reducing consumption, Few 
people realize that at the present moment the ney 
prosperity of the wage-earning classes is leading to a very 
great use of taxi-cabs for long week-end drives by wage. 
earners. In time of peace that is a form of luxurious 
expenditure of which no one would havea right to complain ; 
in time of war it ought to be checked, and a 3d. duty on 
petrol spirit is certainly not adequate to check it. It ma 

be added that the opposition which has been brought to bear 
against Mr. McKenna’s proposed duty on American cars 
by the traders concerned is the best argument in its favour. 
Importers state that thirty thousand persons are engaged 
in this import trade. If the statement is true, the sooner 
the Government prohibit the trade absolutely the better. 

In the same way, the objection raised to the proposed 
abolition of halfpenny postage, that it will throw printers 
of circulars out of work, is the strongest argument for it. 
At the present moment we want to throw out of work 
everybody who is engaged in producing needless luxuries 
or needless articles which have not even the merit of giving 
the pleasure that luxuries produce. Halfpenny circulars 
are acase in point. Most of these circulars are merely 
thrown into the waste-paper basket, and the printers and 
papermakers who are engaged in producing them ought 
instead either to be fighting or to be engaged in producing 
munitions of war. As regards the effect of the abolition 
of halfpenny postage upon newspapers the argument is 
somewhat different. At the present time the newspaper 
Press is enjoying a privilege at the expense of the tax- 
payer. The continuance of such a privilege in time of war 
cannot be defended. No doubt individual hardships will 
arise. In particular, there is a considerable difficulty in 
distributing both daily and weekly newspapers to remote 
villages and country houses, except through the Post Office, 
but it ought to be possible to overcome this difficulty by 
arranging that rural letter-carriers should be permitted to 
carry newspapers on behalf of newsagents. Subject to this 
concession, the newspapers have no right to complain if 
they are asked to forgo in time of war a privilege which 
was difficult to defend even in time of peace. 

The trouble is that even now no one seems fully to 
realize the seriousness of the purely financial situation. 
We are incurring Debt at an absolutely unprecedented 
rate, and the difficulty of borrowing increases with each 
new loan floated. Shrewd observers of international finance 
are gravely alarmed lest we should have to face, even 
before Christmas comes, some serious financial crisis. ‘The 
one certain way of avoiding that danger is to face our 
financial responsibilities at onve by cutting down both 
private and public expenditure. 





THE VOICE OF THE LITTLE PEOPLES. 


: er fate of every weak country lying in the track of 
the progress which Germany dreams of would be 
certain and miserable. Belgium is only an extreme 
example. We hear little of the humiliation and moral 
suffering of Luxemburg because she did not—could not— 





commit the offence of resistance. But the humiliation and 
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the suffering are there, and it is well to remember them 
from time to time, though they connect themselves little 
enough with the daily facts of the war, if only because 
they show that, when German necessity calls, excuses and 
apologies for barbarous treatment are a mere afterthought. 
It is a convenience for Germany to pretend that Belgium 
was invaded because she had plotted against her great 
neighbour. The “discovery” of the “plot” (which was 
of course no plot, but only a plan for self-protection 
against burglars) was not made till months after the 
burglars had entered and rifled the house. But in the 
case of Luxemburg, whose integrity was also guaranteed 
by treaty, the Germans have not troubled to discover any 
excuse at all. Luxemburg was violated because she stood 
in Germany’s way. If German casuists pretend that 
nothing has been done by Germany in the way of violating 
treaties without some good reason, let them be asked : 
What of Luxemburg? ‘The fate of Luxemburg would be 
the fate of every Balkan State, and of every race within 
a State, that happened similarly to block the path of 
Germany to any one of her goals. We do not often hear 
the voices of the little peoples, for they cannot, or dare 
not, express their feelings. Some of them are within the 
borders of the Central Powers, others comprise or belong 
to neutral States and can say no word without permission 
of a Censor, others again are intimidated, Nor should we 
forget the fact that some have been led away by specious 
promises or German money, and do not really foresee the 
certain culmination of the moral support they offer to 
Germany and Austria. 
In these circumstances we have read with degp interest 
a remarkable collection of the opinions of persons belong- 
ing to the small or subject races which have been published 
by the Literary Digest of New York. These opinions 
have been provided by South Slavs, Lithuanians, Letts, 
Finns, Poles, and so on who are resident in the United 
States. In the United States they can say what they 
think without fear or favour There kas been no attempt 
to guide their opinions. ‘The editors of the Literary 
Digest have simply provided an opportunity, and have 
published whatever came to them with calm impartiality. 
Some opinions are not favourable to the Entente Powers, 
but the vast majority are strongly favourable. When the 
source of the opinions is considered, the tremendous 
balance of support for the Entente Powers is truly notable 
and gratifying It was not to be expected that Poles, 
Ruthenians, and Lithuanians, for instance, should be as a 
body favourable to Russia. When they think of Russia 
they merely remember that under her rule their national 
yearnings have not been satisfied. Every subject-race 
—every nation which is not a nation—naturally has a 
grudge against its superior power. It would not have 
been astonishing if every Russian Pole who was consulted 
had expressed himself after the manner of the frogs who 
thought that King Stork must necessarily be a better 
ruler than King Log. Yet even when men of these races 
recall their grievances many of them acknowledge that the 
worst ill that could befall them would be to be placed at the 
mercy ofGermany Asa result of the canvass of all the news- 
papers published in America in the interests of the small 
peoples of Europe, the editors of the Literary Digest say : 
“ Only one nation among all these subject-peoples is whole- 
heartedly in sympathy with the Teutonic Powers.” That 
one exception is the Ruthenians. The Finns, according to 
their American organs, are “ pretty equally divided,” while 
the Lithuanians from the Baltic provinces profess neutrality 
“tempered by some pro-Ally tendencies.” As for the 
Poles, the Polish papers in America are “ strongly inclined 
to place more trust upon the assurances of the Allies.” 
This is rather to understate the balance of opinion on 
the side of the Allies, as we notice that pro-Entente 
declarations are much stronger or warmer than anything 
stid in the opposite sense. Thus one Lithuanian editor 
says that his people are “ overwhelmingly” on the side of 
the Allies, not because they love the Russian bureaucracy, 
but because they have watched Germany too long tu hope 
for anything from her, whereas they feel that Constitutional 
reforms are bound to come in Russia after the war. A 
Polish editor, again, speaks of Germany as a “ cancerous 
growth on Europe.” 
bi riting of the Bohemians in America, the Literary 
gest says :— 


“Lhe polyglot Austro-Hungarian Empire naturally contains a 





great number of these subject-races, who are, on the whole, 
distinctly pro-Ally. Nowhere is this sentiment more marked 
than among the Bohemians, whose organs in this country are 
unanimous in their desire for unity with their Slavic brethren, 
which they conceive can only be obtained by the defeat of the 
Central Powers. As ono of the most vigorous and well-organized 
of all the subject-races, the American Bohemians have been con- 
ducting a strenuous publicity campaign, and the Bohemian 
National Alliance of America has published a pamphlet repudi- 
ating the ‘Appeal to the American People’ against arms-exports, 
which was published as an advertisement in the newspapers somo 
months ago. This repudiation is signed by five national alliances, 
the editors of twenty-six Bohemian organs, and by ten editors of 
other nationalities, and they aver that ‘the appeal was signed by 
newspapers whose publishers did not understand the real intention 
of the document and did not read its full text. Their signatures 
were obtained by false pretences. ... We, the representatives of 
a great part of tho European immigrants in America, deem it our 
solemn duty to declare that... we express our complete con- 
fidence in the Govornment of this country for its correct and 
careful attitude as the one great neutral Power, and we repudiate 
most emphatically the immoral and hypocritical campaign against 
the countries that defend violated Belgium and fight for the rise 
of small nations to a separate existence and unhampered develop 
ment.’ Turning to purely Bohemian questions these representa- 
tives of the nation say: ‘Tho history of Austria for the last four 
hundred years is a record of unparalleled and unequalled oppres- 
sion of all non-German and non-Magyar nationalities. The hands 
of the Hapsburgs even now are dripping with the blood of 
Bohemian martyrs condemned to death and executed simply 
becauso they had the courage and moral backbone to refuse to 
fight for a Government much worse in many respects than that of 
the czarism in its worst days ever was. It is a fact that many 
Bohemian regiments in the Austrian Army have been decimated 
and dissolved because the Bohemians will not fight for the cause 
of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns.’” 


No student of Balkan affairs will need to be told that the 
feelings of the Serbs and Croats are every bit as strong as 
those of the Czechs. Finally, opinions are quoted from 
Armenian and Arabic papers, every one of them violently 
hostile to Germany and Austria, who are trying to 
perpetuate the Turkish tyranny. 

It so happens that the fears of the Armenians have been 
realized during the past few days in a manner almost 
beyond belief. The Germano-Turkish alliance has been fruit- 
ful of massacres which make the horrors of 1895-1898, and 
the later massacre at Adana, seem comparatively uneventfu!. 
The Manchester Guardian, which has always been accurately 
informed on Armenian affairs, published a narrative last 
Saturday—a narrative amply confirmed in Thursday's Times 
—which proves that even the relative mercy of allowing 
Armenians to escape death by conversion to Islam isno longer 
generally practised. The plain object of the Turks—not 
practicable probably, but still greatly desired—is to end the 
Armenian question once for all by exterminating the race. 
The massacres have been organized by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and so far there is not a scrap of evidence that the 
German patrons and preceptors of the Turkish Army have 
raised a finger to intervene. The best we learn is that two 
German nurses with the Turkish troops resigned their 
positions and proceeded horror-struck to Constantinople, 
where they protested at several of the Embassies :— 


“ Besides the many thousands killed, more than half a million 
Armenians who inhabited tho provinces have been deported from 
their native land and exiled towards the south. These deporta- 
tions have been carried out in the most systematic fashion by the 
local authorities since the beginning of April last. A beginning 
was made with the disarming of the population in all the villages 
and towns. Gendarmes were used for the purpose, and evcu 
criminals specially liberated from the prisons, who committed, 
under the pretext of disarming, murders and inflicted horrible 
tortures. ‘Ihe next step was to imprison Armenians en masse on 
the excuse of having found in their houses arms or books or the 
mere mention of one of the political parties, &c. Failing such 
excuses, mere possession of wealth or a good social standing was 
a sufficient pretext. Finally, the deportation began. First of al}, 
under the pretence of sending them into exile, all those were 
expatriated who had not been imprisoned or who had been set at 
liberty in default of proof. Then the massacres took place. Not 
a single man escaped death. The remainder of the population— 
old folk, women, and children—were looked upon as fair game in the 
province of Kharput, and were put at the disposal of the Mussul- 
man population. The highest functionary, like the simplest 
peasant, chose the woman or girl that pleased him best and took 
her as his wife, converting her by force to Islamism, As for the 
little children, as many of them were taken as were wanted, and 
the remainder were put on the roads famished and without food, 
to fall victims of starvation if not of the cruelty of robber bands. 
Massacres took place in the province of Diarbekir, particularly at 
Merdin, and the population underwent the same atrocities. In 
the provinces of Erzerum, Bitlis, Sivas, and Diarbekir the local 
authorities gave some facilities to the deportees—five to ten days’ 
grace, authorization for the partial sale of their property, and 
liberty to hire a waggon for a few families; but at the end of 
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several days the waggon-drivers left them half-way on the road 
and returned to the town. The caravans thus collected on the 
roads encountered the next day or a few days afterwards robber 
bands or Mussulman peasants, who looted them of all they 
sessed. The bandits joined hands with the gendarmes and 
illed the few men or youths who were found in the caravans. 
They carried off the women, the young girls, and the children, 
leaving only the old women, who were driven along by the 
gendarmes under the lash of the whip, and who died of hunger 
by the roadside. An eyewitness recounts that the women 
deported from the province of Erzerum were left for several 
days in the Kharput plain, where all of them died of hunger (at 
the rate of fifty or sixty a day), and all the authorities did 
was to send some men to bury them. ... Armenian soldiers 
have undergone the same fate. All of them, by the way, 
have been disarmed, and they are working on the construction of 
roads. We learn from a sure source that Armenian soldiers of 
the Erzerum province, working on the Erzerum-Yerzhingha road, 
have all been massacred. Equally those of the province of 
Diarbekir have been massacred on the Diarbekir-Urfa and Diar- 
bekir-Kharput road. From Kharput alone 1,800 young Armenians 
were sent off as soldiers to Diarbekir to work on the roads there. 
All of them have been massacred in the neighbourhood of 
Arghene. We have no news about other localities, but there can 
be no doubt that the soldiers there have been made to suffer the 
same fate. . . . In short, from Sansum to Seghert and Diarbekir 
there is at this moment not an Armenian living. Most of them 
have been massacred, a portion have been carried off, anda portion 
have been converted to Islam. History has never recorded nor 
has ever spoken of a hecatomb like this.” 


Such is the fate of one of the little peoples when the glorious 
progress of German Kultur is the issue. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF HIGH TAXATION. 
[ComMUNICATED. } 


Y the Budget direct and indirect taxation will be 
enormously increased, and the increase in the cost of 
the war is likely to lead to higher and still higher taxation 
in the future. From the point of view of the individual, 
high taxes, however framed and distributed, seem an 
unmixed evil. The average man thinks only of the effect 
of increased contributions to the State upon his own 
pocket, taking it for granted that his income will be 
diminished by the full amount added to his fiscal burden. 
From the national point of view, however, an increase in 
taxation is often a clear advantage, and far-sighted indi- 
viduals must recognize, if they give the matter a moment’s 
thought, that not only the State but they themselves may 
derive considerable benefit from increased demands upon 
their purse. 

Greatly increased taxation is a crushing burden to States 
in which the national industries are unable to expand. To 
the poor agriculturists and townspeople in the Indian 
plain, in the interior of China and of Persia, increased 
taxation means starvation. Their primitive industries 
caunot easily expand so as to produce a greater surplus, 
for they have become stationary. Therefore increased 
taxation means increased poverty in backward countries. 
In highly civilized States, on the other band, production 
ean be increased almost indefinitely. Hence increased 
taxation is apt to lead, not to increased poverty, but to 
vastly increased production. 

Human effort requires the stimulus of necessity to 
become most effective. The most industrious and the 
wealthiest nations are not those where life is easiest, where 
Nature has been most kind and most bountiful, but those 
where Nature or man has imposed upon the people a 
severe handicap, which acts as a powerful incentive. More 
than two thousand years ago Herodotus commented, not 
without cause, on the fact that a soft climate produces 
soft men, while powerful and prosperous nations are raised 
by adversity. 

The war against the French Republic and Napoleon cost 
this country, which at that time had less than twenty million 
inhabitants and only a fraction of its present wealth, about 
£1,000,000,000. As the purchasing power of the sovereign 
was about twice as great at that time as it is now, we may 
safely say that the war with France cost this country the 
equivalent of £2,000,000,000. Napoleon told O’Meara on 
St. Helena that that colossal Debt would lead to England’s 
bankruptcy. It did nothing of the kind. Instead, it made 
England the greatest industrial and the wealthiest nation in 
the world. Necessity stimulates both industry and inven- 
tiveness. The enormous burden of taxation forced the 
nation to increase production and trade to the utmost. 
Necessity led to the improvement of manufacturing 
methods, to the invention of new machinery and processes. 








e F ies 
The steam engine, modern manufacturing, modern - 
culture, modern commerce, modern banking, were te ae 
after the Napoleonic Wars, not merely by chance, but b 
necessity. Necessity will lead, in all probability to a 
similar expansion of industry in England. Tho tax 
collector may once more provide the necessary stimulus 
without which productive energy is apt to flag. 

During several decades British industries and British 
wealth have progressed insufficiently. English business 
men, who were the most enterprising in the world, haye 
become proverbially conservative, and many industries 
have begun to stagnate, or even to decline. Meanwhile 
the German, and espec:ally the American, industries hay 
expanded at an incredibly fast pace. After the Napoleonic 
Wars England was the home of industrial invention, but 
lately England’s place has been taken by America, wherg 
also necessity has provided the required stimulus. 
America is the land of high wages. The general wages 
of labour in the United States are from two to three times 
as high as they are in this country. American industries 
could obviously not develop unless the enormous handicap 
of very high wages were neutralized in some way or other, 
Therefore the best brains of the nation set to work upon 
the problem of saving the cost of highly paid labour. In 
all industries labour-saving machinery was introduced, 
and the result has been that the highly paid American 
worker in field and factory can raise produce in com- 
petition with the comparatively ill paid workers in 
England, on the continent of Europe, and in the countries 
of the Far East. While the necessity of overcoming the 
handicap of high wages has led to the highest perfectiun 
in the mechanical outfit of the rural and the manufacturing 
industries in the United States, the absence of such a 
compelling stimulus has caused the British industries in 
general to remain comparatively inefficient. It 1s no exag- 
geration to say that the American worker in field and 
factory produces on an average about three times as much 
as his British colleague. He does so, not because he 
works harder—hard work is rarely required in an age 
when machinery does the work and when the workers are 
mostly machine-minders—but because he works with far 
superior machinery. 

Two years ago the British Board of Trade published 
the first Census of Production, which related to the year 
1907. Nearly at the same time the American Govern- 
ment published the American Census of Production for 
the year 1909. For practical purposes the two years are 
so near that one can fairly compare the results given in 
them. If we now wish to compare the relative efficiency 
of British and American industries, we can do so most 
easily either by comparing the horse-power used per 
thousand men or by comparing the value of the product 
per wage-earner. Such comparison shows that per 
thousand wage-earners the British boot and _ shoe 
industry employed 172 horse-powers and the United 
States 486 horse-powers, and that in the making of card- 
board boxes the United Kingdom employed 114 horse- 
powers per thousand workers and the United States 
590 horse-powers. In the butter and cheese industries 
the United Kingdom employed 1,477 horse-powers per 
thousand workers and the United States 5,507 horse- 
powers. In cement-making the United Kingdom employed 
3,195 horse-powers for every thousand workers and the 
United States 13,873. In the clothing industry a thousand 
British workers employed 45 horse-powers and the American 
workers 165 horse-powers. It will be noticed that the 
horse-power used in the five industries mentioned was 
from three to four times as great in the United States as 
in the United Kingdom. It follows that every worker 
employed in them can turn out, roughly speaking, from 
threo to four times as much produce ‘as his British 
colleague. 

The conclusion derived from a comparison of the horse- 
powers used is confirmed by a comparison of the value of 
production per man. Both the British and the American 
Censuses give wholesale prices for the commodities 
enumerated. While the retail prices are somewhat higher 
in the United States than in this country because of the 
higher cost of distribution, especially higher profits and 
wages in the wholesale and retailing businesses, wholesale 
prices of comparable commodities are almost equal in the 
two countries. Although wholesale prices are approxi- 
mately equal in Great Britain and the United States, we 
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gud that the workers in the boot and shoe industries in 
this country produced on an average £171 per head 

yr year, while their American colleagues produced no 
al than £516 per head per year. In cardboard boxes 
tb e produce per worker per year was £106 in the United 
Kingdom and £275 in the United States. In butter and 
cheese the yearly product per worker was £1,310 in Great 
Britain and £2,979 in America. Inu cement the produce 
er worker was £192 per year over here and £472 on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The average worker in the 
clothing industries turned out £158 worth of clothes in 
this country and £484 worth in the United States. The 
five industries enumerated are representative of numerous 
other industries. In most comparable cases we find that 
machinery per thousand workers is about three times as 
powerful in the United States as over here, and that output 
per worker is about three times as great. 

The facts and figures given show clearly the way by 
which the increased taxes of the present and of future 
Budgets may be met. It is obviously most uneconomical 
to produce little per worker when much per worker can be 
produced without a greater effort. It is no exaggeration to 
say that British industrial output can be doubled and 
trebled, but hitherte both capitalists and workers have not 
felt the need of increased production. Our manufacturers 
have been able to hold their own with relatively low pro- 
duction per man. They have not felt the pressing need of 
introducing the most perfect labour-saving machinery. 
On the other hand, the British workers have foolishly 
opposed the introduction of the most perfect machinery, 
which should be of the greatest benefit to the working men 
themselves. All trade is exchange. The more boots, 
clothes, and food a nation produces the better will its 
workers be clothed and fed. It is surprising that the 
British workers and their leaders should have striven by 
all means in their power to limit production. The benefit 
of high preduction per worker may clearly be seen in the 
United States, where great production per man leads to 
creat consumption per mau—to prosperity. 

The Budget may prove a blessing in disguise. The high 
taxes imposed owing to the war will presumably lead to 
an economic revival similar to that which followed the 
Peace of Vienna. The manufacturers and their workers, 
the merchants and shopkeepers, who now sce only the evil 
of higher taxes, may before long enjoy unprecedented 
prosperity, and the agriculturists may also by higher taxes 
be induced to double and treble their agricultural oufput 
by the employment of improved methods, by more inten- 
sive culture. The only classes which will not benefit from 
higher taxation and a consequent revival in business are 
those people who are in receipt of fixed incomes, such 
as Civil Servants, officers in the Army and Navy, men who 
live on their income, widows, &c. This large and deserving 
section of the community should therefore be treated with 
particular consideration by the Government, for they will 
only feel the increased burden without being able to reap 
the advantages which the incentive of high taxes will 
undoubtedly confer upon business men and the workers 
in general, Y. 








RHYMB. 


\ JHEN men first learned to lay up stores of song by 

writing their poetry down in books, it must have 
puzzled them that you could judge of your treasure’s quality 
without uttering the lines aloud. It is still a puzzling fact 
that by merely reading in a printed book you may listen to 
Keats till you are drugged with sound or to Swinburne till 
you are drunk with it, though your neighbours know nothing 
of the music being made; and one thinks of written poetry as 
a kind of imprisoned sound, as music asleep on the paper, as 
it were, waiting for the eye to wake it. 

Now the poetry that has the fullest and the clearest sound 
in it is rhymed poetry, for metre itself is only like a pattern, 
but rhyme is like a voice. The beat of the herameter could 
be recorded as a “ graph,” but it is magic, not mathematics, 
that catches the living tones of echo and shuts them in a book. 
This rhyme, this art that makes plain words sing aloud, is 
just a scheme of vowel echoes which Latin devised to replace 
its learned “longs” and “shorts” as learning passed away. 
We have it from the minstrels of troubadour times who 
borrowed it to help their memories. Latin had made play 





from the first with vowel sounds, and loved repetition of 
every sort. 
“Dianae sumus in fide 
Puellae ot pueri integri: 
Dianam pueri integri 
Puellaeque canamus,” 
says Catullus, rhyming prettily; and a little jingle in the 
pentameter seems to have pleased Ovid very much. A line 
comes back to mind with some youthful memories about it, 
though it is only like a thousand others :— 
“ Constitit ante oculos candida vacca meos.” 
This is excellent rhyming, but in classical days Latin had 
never organized its echoes: they were not a part of the 
metrical apparatus of the language. Nor were they ever so 
in Greek, which used them altogether much more sparingly. 
Aeschylus was fond of the deep chiming of the -«v syllables; 
there is some grouping of them in the Septem, and in the first 
Agamemnon chorus a mention of gods brings a succession of 
them that is like the booming of a big bell :— 
wavrwv Se Oeay Tav doruvénwr, 
trdrav, xOoviev, 
Tay tT’ obpaviay tay 7’ &yopalwr, 
Bwol Saéporss PrACyovTa. 
But anything so conscious as this was rare, and remained se 
for centuries afterwards. Indeed, it was not till the “three 
hundreds” or thereabouts that Europe did what India and 
China had done long before. Little of the earliest work 
survives, but Hilary’s hymns are rbymed, and after them 
came whole centuries of monkish Latinity which rejoiced in 
resonant rbyming and crude echoes. Modern school-songs 
sometimes follow in this tradition, and their noisy rhymes are 
a welcome aid to noisy singing :— 
“Triumphales, O sodales, 
Cantilenas fundite, 
Absit questus, dies festus 
Fulget, corda tollite.” 
But these things are not in the true line of descent, which 
runs rather through the natural, native poets of France, Italy, 
and England. 

The French poet has thought a great deal about rhyme 
(which his language could not do without), and he has con- 
cluded, among other things, that he likes it strong. So he bas 
la rime riche and la rime sufisante—laboureur and empercur 
being the one, nevew and parblew the other—and he vastly 
prefers the rich, making it feminine when he can. Belle and 
rebelle is the best of all, though you must not have it every 
time. In English of course we do not rhyme pair with repair 
if we can help it, but ratker with sfazr or fair; but in French 
the effect of the fuller echo is beautiful, and where so much 
depends on rhyme the more of it perhaps the better :— 

“Les dieux eux-mémes meurent, 
Mais les vers souverains 
Demeurent, 

Plus forts que les airains.” 
Few o€ our rhymers will improve on Gautier. In English we 
use the rhyme of two whole syllables when we wish a 
volume of rich sound. Some such are easy and valueless, as 
the eternal fountain and mountain of the hymns, but Tennyson 
can make a stanza glow with them :— 


“ All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burned like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot.” 
Hood goes beyond two syllables :— 


“One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death.” 
But “ The Bridge of Sighs” is no more than a four de force. 
Comedy, on the other hand, uses many-syllabled rhymes 
legitimately enough for its own ends, and in this matter the 
ingenuity is the great charm. 
“That doughty chief Sennacherib 
Of any man could crack a rib,” 
has been attributed to Charles Lamb ; and Barham of Ingoldsby 
is a master in this kind:— 
“This with his chasuble, this with his rosary, 
This with his incense-pot, holding his nose awry.” 


The old-fashioned form of such ingenious rhyming is the 





“echo verse.” Not very long ago the Athenaewm printed a 
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dialogue between Abd-ul-Hamid, of savorous memory, and an 
oracular echo in his palace :— 
“L’Angleterre ? 
Erre, 
L’Autriche ? 
Triche, 
La Prusse ? 
Russe. 
Mes principautés? 
tées. 
Mes cuirassés ? 
Assez. 
Mes Pashas ? 
Achats, 
Et Suleiman ? 
Ment.’ 
The suggestion of ingenuity is part of the charm perhaps in 
any kind of rhyming verse. Certainly the elaborate inter- 
weaving of the echoes ina sonnet or a Spenser stanza adds 
to the effect of cunning workmanship which is among the 
beauties of all poetry. But the secret of Spenser’s sweetness 
is not only cunning workmanship and profusion of sound. He 
works particularly, as to some extent all rhymers do, upon 
the “intelligent anticipations” of the ear. His rhyme-scheme 
subtly creates expectancy in the mind, gently disappoints it 
for a time, and then satisfies it fully at the last. This playing 
with expectancy is part of the musician’s art, and in language 
it is of the essence of all metrical expression, though nothing 
helps to it so much as rhyme : for the ear looks forward to the 
coming echo, calculates when it is due, and welcomes its 
arrival. 

And if the ear foretells the coming sound, it can sometimes 
foretell also the coming sense. When this is so it is usually a 
weakness—as in the hymns where merit makes spirit distress- 
ingly inevitable—but rhyming is difficult, and sometimes a 
thought must be at least suggested to the poet by the need for 
a word to fit his sound-scheme. Professor Masson describes 
Keats delightfully as led on by his rhymes from thought to 
thought, like a boat lured on in the gloaming by coloured 
lamps hung out upon a river; but the thing is best seen in its 
simplest form. Primitive poets like the author of Chevy 
Chase are often quite naif about the suggestion of sense by 
rhyme :— 


> 


“For Witherington must I wail 
As one in doleful dumps, 
For when his legs were smitten off 
He fought upon his stumps.” 

Clearly even in the greatest poetry rhyme does to some 
extent guide the poet's steps; but this is a loss in liberty that 
is a gain in power, for poetry is only more emotional than 
prose because it conforms to more rigid rules. An easy 
medium cannot express the supreme emotions, and the liberty 
of open prose or easy verse is a liberty that sends leanness into 
the soul. Rhyme is by no means always a drag upon the 
poet: it may be a rich source of beauty and a glorious 
stimulus to song. 

But the best things, corrupted, become proverbially the 
worst. Keats himself rhymes dawning with morning and 
higher with Thalia; and Browning, who keeps your attention 
sometimes merely by throwing stones at you, loves an occa- 
sional villainous rhyme. It was only for fun, of course, that 
he rhymed promise and from mice, bat he was serious when he 
rhymed failure and pale lure, and when he wrote :— 

“ He settled Hoti’s business—let it be— 
Properly based Oun, 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De 
Dead from the waist down.” 
But when the best is not corrupted it is better than the good, 
and rhyme has helped to fashion some of the loveliest things 
that there are in the world. Shelley and Keats and the better 
Tennyson are masters of musical English verse first of all 
because they are masters of English rhyme. When good 
rhyme is well used its effects are too subtle for analysis, but 
there is not a beautiful English lyric of whose beauty it is 
not a calculable part: when it is used with obvious excess it 
is a splendid excess, like the excesses of Swinburne, and even 
when it becomes master instead of servant, driving the finest 
and freest thoughts away, it is a lavish and gorgeous master 
and almost justifies its usurpation :— 


“Tam the daughter of carth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky: 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die. 





I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under 

And then again I dissolve it in rain ” 
And laugh as I pass in thunder.” 





THE HIGHLAND HEARTH-FLAME. 

HE suggestion that peat should be used instead of coal 
had unlocked within the heart of the Celt floods of old 

fond, glad recollections. Rites and ceremonies in connexion 
with the hearth-flame follow him from the cradle to me 
grave. The heartsome smell of the burning peat awakens : 
‘ . ogy rens a 

thousand memories. The Highland midwife passes the new 
born infant thrice across the peat fire to “avert the eyil eye m. 
from the same fire the candle is lighted which guards his 
corpse from malign influences when he lies in his last lone 
sleep. Possibly his earliest recollection is of his mother 
“smooring [smothering] the fire” ere going to bed, a rite to 
be performed reverently and with the accompanying prayer 
“T am smooring the fire, O God, 
As the Son of Mary would smoor it.” 
Sometimes the ceremony is called “resting the fire”; possibly 
a better expression, for the fire is a living thing, and most 
have its season of rest. Did the child hurt himself jp any 
way, the soot off the chimney-pot chain alleviated the pain, 
If danger threatened his home, then his father, carrying g 
burning peat in an iron pot, circled the house “ Dea-soij.” 
that is, “‘Southwards,” and the danger had passed—the fire 
had proved stronger than the hidden foe, and had sent it to 
flight. From his earliest days the Highland child is taught to 
dread the one who would steal an ember from off his father’s 
hearth. ‘ Who steals the fire steals the blessing” is a Gaelic 
proverb which certainly has its roots in the far-off time of 
the Druids, yet is powerful in its influence on the Celt of 
to-day. 

There ig a curious old folk-story of a Highland home which 
was apparently bespelled by some malevolent influence, which 
the circling of the house with fire was unable to remove. 
Illness dogged the family; there were losses of cattle and 
crop; the cows gave no milk; the hens ceased to lay eggs. 
In despair the mother of the family consulted a “ taibhsear,” 
or seer (literally, one who has the second-sight), and asked him 
for the word with which to undo the evil spell. Whena witch 
is credited with having bespelled any one, it is necessary that 
there should be a counter-spell, “ drtha,” as the Celt calls it. 
“ Does any one come to your house when you are out ?” asked 
the seer. “Ido not leave the house except when I go to the 
milking of the cows,” she answered. “To-morrow, at the 
milking hour, go not out, or rather go out, and return quickly, 
and by stealth.” She did as he had bidden her, and as she 
crept in by a back entrance she was just in time to see an old 
woman, to whom she had often shown kindness, slipping in 
slyly, seizing a burning peat in the tongs she carried, and 
going softly out again. “Ah, Shenag, is it thus you repay 
my kindness?” she cried reproachfully; but the old woman 
had vanished, and there was only a hare to be seen scampering 
over the field! The spell was broken, and prosperity returned 
to the home. The old woman was never seen again. 

One of the commonest sayings in the Highlands is “ Cha 
tig ole a teine”; that is, “No evil comes from the fire.” 
“Eadar da theine Bhal” means “Between the two fires of 
Baal”; and another curions one runs, “In the end fire and 
water shall prevail.” These are, in the first instance at least, 
of Druidical origin, and their use to-day proves that in a 
strange fashion the Celt tried to graft the new religion upon 
the old. There is no sin so black in the eyes of a High- 
lander as the tramping out of his hearth-flame. It is 
taboo; that is, the unpardonable sin. One of the weirdest 
Celtic folk-songs tells how an unhappy spirit is ever rest- 
lessly passing along by a ruined home and wailing: “3 
tramped a neighbour's hearth-flame out; there is a burn upon 
my foot no dust or ash can cover.” “Take not the ashes from 
off the hearth,” the old folks used to say; “nothing is so blast- 
ing as to wipe the hearth clean.” To a person who makes a 
very brief visit a Highlander will say in sarcasm: “ Is it to 
seek fire you have come?” 

But not only was the fire the home of blessing, it was the 
seat of accursed things too. For instance, it is not right to 
touch the chain over the fire except to take away soot for 
In the island of Uist they speak of “ Am 


healing purposes. Am 
“the man on the chain. 


fear th’air an t-slabhruidh” ; that is, 
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If any one pas 
on the chain’ 
into the well. 
go shrinks as epilepsy, 


pass between an epileptic and the fire, the “man 
will send the fell disease out of the ill man 
There is no trouble from which the Highlander 
for is not the patient ever after 
« bespelled "—possessed ? And is this not the doing of 
ihe “man on the chain”? Whence, then, came this 
mysterious fire which could both bless and curse? Here 
is one of the oldest versions: A  well-seasoned plank 
of wood was procured, in the middle of which a hole 
was bored. A wimble of the same timber was then applied, 
the end of which they fitted into the hole. Three times three 
persons were required to turn this wimble or axle. These 
persons bad to be “clean of hand, pure of heart,” else would 
not the fire come. So soon as any sparks were emitted by 
means of violent friction, they applied a species of fungus 
which grows on birch trees and is very inflammable. The fire 
had the appearance of coming from Heaven, and was therefore 
sacred. It must be guarded night and day. It must 
never go out for want of fuel. Every night it must be rested 
and happed round with peats. In the morning the white 
ashes are blown away and the glowing red embers fanned into 
flame. A Highland woman tells how, when she had to leave 
ber home, the thing which broke her heart was the hissing of 
the water as they “drowned the fire.” It had been lighted 
when she came to her home with her husband, it had been 
lighted with an ember from off her old girlhood’s home, and 
so on adown countless generations of her forefolk. “It is no 
longer that I have a warm home,” she sobbed. The sacred 
hearth-flame had gone and with it all that made her home— 
henceforward she could only have a house. 

These and a thousand other memories come to the Celt as 
he hears of the peat fire and thinks of the old rites and 
ceremonies. The distinction between Celtic and non-Celtic 
yaces is nowhere more apparent than in the lighting of the 
“ hearth-flame.” 6 





A BELGIAN MEMORY. 


(UCH are the limits of the human imagination that the 
\O destruction of the glories of Reims, which was only a 
name to me, bas touched me less than the wanton desecration 
of a little place which hitherto has occupied a special niche in 
my memory as essentially the abode of peace. Some places 
hold one like that. A panorama of beautiful and mteresting 
cities and countries may be unfolded before one’s eyes and 
leave many and varied memories, but here and there one 
comes, usually by chance, on a spot which by some subtle 
harmony of moods leaves an impression out of all proportion 
to any intrinsic interest or beauty it may possess. It is lke 
the face, not beautiful perhaps in itself, or the personality, 
not specially striking, which on a chance meeting may 
suddenly leap into one’s intimacy and give that sense of 
sympathy and completeness lacking at times in far closer 
rclationships. 

It was in the early spring of 1912, at a season when the 
British and German tourists had not yet begun their annual 
invasion of the Ardennes country, and when the hotels were 
sleepily opening only a few of their shuttered windows, that 
we first discovered this little old Belgian town. Zigzagging 
down the steep sides of the Semois Valley through the care- 
fully trimmed forests of the Ardennes, we fell in love instantly 
with the quaint hamlet, clustered at the foot of a rocky 
promontory on which the ancient castle of Godfrey de Bouillon 
is perched. The Semois makes such a loop round the rock 
that it is almost an island, and from the eighth century a 
castle has stood there, portions of the original walls being 
still intact, while great masses of it date from the eleventh 
century. The castle has seen many wars and has stood many 
sieges, passing from the hands of the Prince-Bishops of Liége, 
to whom Godfrey sold it, to the Lords of the Mark, then to 
France, when Louis XIV. caused Vauban to renew its 
defences, and later, in the readjustments of 1815, to Belgium. 
Massive walls surround uncovered courts where once were 
banqueting-halls and guard-rooms, and narrow passages lead 
to dark chambers, in one of which one comes suddenly ona 
deep well of clear water—the key, perchance, to the position 
of the castle, isolated as it is by steep rocks and surrounding 
river, 

The castle was for us, however, little more than a picturesque 
background for our lazy holiday, Every evening we mounted 
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to the grassy slope at the gates to watch the sunset, or rather 
the reflection of it, for the sun disappeared early over the 
crest of the valley, and the castle top was in brilliant light 
long after the town and riverside were in shadow. 

More fascinating to us even than the play of light and shade 
on this great mass of rock and masonry, fringed with the 
tender green of saplings that had pushed their way through, 
was the living interest of the town which centred in the old 
stone bridge. Our hotel stood at the bridge-head ; two windows 
of our room commanded the river, and two looked out over 
the little square to which the bridge leads. The life of Bouillon 
seemed to ebb and flow across the old bridge, reaching the 
height of activity when the noontide bell brought gay little 
workgirls in coloured aprons, school-children, workmen ia 
blouses, and blue-uniformed soldiers clattering to and fro 
from their work to their déjeuner, and in a short time, rather 
less lively, from their déjeuner to their work. After this came 
the long, hot afternoon, when a toothless conclave of ‘elders 
oceupied the bridge, and yellow dogs lay limply in the sun, 
until the shadow crept down from the valley sides and the 
end of the day's work brought another stream back home, or 
to the barracks on the far side of the river beneath the castle 
walls, Then the small boys, with string and bent pins, 
scrambled over the parapets, and citizen dames in their best 
clothes paused to gossip or hurried churchwards at the sound 
of the vesper bell. Twilight found the bridge empty save for 
the inevitable bucolic lovers, who seem to find the murmur of 
water a valuable cover for conversational deficiencies. 

Across this bridge, on September 3rd, 1870, came the French 
troops, Napoleon III. riding at their head, with death at his 
heart and a simulated flush on his cheek. For days the French 
had poured into Bouillon, and now they crowded round to 
acclaim him as he stood at the window of what forty-two yea's 
later was my bedroom, looking down at the square filled with 
people and soldiers pressing forward to wave and shout “ Vive 
l'Empereur!” * Which I find very curious, Madame,” said 
the old lady who keeps the sweetshop on the other side of 
the bridge, and had witnessed the scene. “For, see you, he 
had ruined them, these people!” And we made up our 
minds that the Belgians did not understand loyalty to Kings, 
which shows how shallow one’s judgments of other peoples 
may be. 

Here, in my long, low room, with its wooden bedsteada, 
squat grey marble mantelpiece, gilt clock and candelabra (so 
typical of a French hostelry) and the graceful Third Empire 
chaus—nothing need have been changed—Napoleon IIL spent 
the night before Sedan. As I lay in the early morning ! 
watched the sun peeping over the steep sides of the valley till 
it could strike sparkles out of the dark water below, and I 
wondered whether the Emperor slept on the morning of the 
battle of Sedan, and I wondered still more who watched that 
sunrise on August 24th, 1915. 

The Semois is a capricious stream. Sometimes it broadens 
out and loses itself in a wide bed of pebbles, with flower- 
studded meadows on either side; sometimes it gathers its 
waters together in a swift current, swinging round ina narrow 
channel with high, tree-fringed banks. Always, everywhere, 
it is an alluring, chattering, pleasant, familiar little river. 
The delicate woods on its banks are filled with flowers. Here 
the anemone breaks into a myriad white stars; the lily-of- 
the-valley makes its shy presence known by a penetrating 
sweetness in the air; wild plum and cherry fling boughs of 
blossom across our path; wild maidenhair and other ferns 
droop from the damp sides of rocks ; while in the lush meadows 
purple orchis strives for predominance with yellow cowslip 
and golden kingcups. I have a poignant memory of a party 
of young soldiers—first-year recruits—whom we met coming 
back from a walk on the river-banks. They were a rough lot 
as a rule, these recruits, as we saw them at horse-play in the 
barrack yard, or leaning out of the narrow windows and 
trying to catch the attention of the workgirls who tripped, 
with ostentatious unconsciousness, past the building. The 
beauty of spring had tamed and softened these big children, 
these little soldiers of Belgium. They sang, quite softly. 
and in parts. Nearly all bad bunches of flowers, and | 


remember the solicitude of one boy over a huge banch of 
lilies-of-the-valley which he was carrying. 
bloom on the bloodstained soil of Belgium ? 
When night came down over the quaint crooked streets, and 
the black mass of the castle was gradually absorbed into the 


Do the lilies still 
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general obscurity, then Bouillon was at its most fascinating. 
Night after night we left the little inn, and strolled along the 
river, noting the dim mystery of the steep banks reflected in 
it. Lights twinkled here and there, windows gleamed out in 
yellow brightness. There was one indescribably beautiful 
moment in the twilight when grey began to master green in 
the tints that spread from the woods over the river, with 
scarcely a break to show where land ended and water began. 
Suddenly the dimness of the river was cut with a gleaming 
streak and we heard a splash—the ferrywoman unmoors her 
punt and pushes over to the opposite bank for some belated 
wayfarers. 

Night after night we lingered, listening to the cheerful 
sounds across the river—children’s voices, their mothers call- 
ing them, the high notes of a bugle from the barracks, then 
the murmur of lovers as they passed closely locked together. 
By and by all were hushed. By nine o’clock the town was 
asleep, for there were no cafés or night life in this simple place, 
no theatres and no picture palace. 

We did not move on to complete our exploration of the 
Ardennes country, as we had intended. We just settled down 
in a sort of dreamy content to one of those rare intervals of 
careless happiness which are the true holidays of life. 
Although I have enjoyed many happy wanderings, I remember 
only a few of such complete holidays—one in Japan, one 
in Normandy, and a third in this little old Belgian town. 
One needs the combination, so rarely to be achieved, of the 
right mood, the right companion, the right place, and the 
right weather. For some people such a lucky combination 
might mean a stimulus to exertion—mountuain-climbing, or 
sport of some kind. For us it meant forgetfulness of the 
outside world, of Causes, Politics, Crises—in the sleepy 
atmosphere we had but one thought, to “loaf and invite our 
souls.” 

But the. tranquillity of Bouillon was at an end when the 
news of August 2nd flashed across Europe. Once again a 
French army streamed along the high road and clattered over 
the ancient bridge, stopping in the streets of the old town for 
refreshment on that hot day, cheering and being cheered by 
the eager crowd. The echoes of the old castle rang once more 
to bugles and drums, the sound of marching and the grinding 
of wheels. Then came news of victory. The battle of 
Maissin—great numbers of German dead; but while the 
news was still passing from lip to lip there surged back 
through Bouillon a very different army—an army in retreat. 
One can imagine the hopeless efforts of the Red Cross and 
£ervice Corps to keep pace with the troops, with only the 
little steam-tram-line from Paliseul to help, and an equally 
inadequate little light railway to the French frontier. The 
morning of August 24th dawned on an agitated and crowded 
Bouillon, and presently the loud clanging of the church bells 
caused every one to run to and fro, striving to find out what 
must be done. 

The French General gave warning to the Mayor, M. Hunin, 
of the Hotel de la Poste (how difficult to picture our quondam 
placid host in so tragic a rdle !), and the word spread that all 
inhabitants were advised to leave Bouillon if they would 
escape the awful fate that befell the hapless people of Dinant 
on August 16th. It is almost impossible to conceive the 
thunderbolt character of such a blow in sucha place. They 
fled, therefore—pell-mell—on foot perforce for the most part. 
All through the stifling day along the steep road that leads 
up to the ridge of the valley, leaving behind them the woods 
of the Ardennes, they trudged along the dusty high road 
till the valley of the Meuse opened before them—Sedan 
and the French frontier; a halting-place, but only a 
temporary one. I have been wondering ever since I 
read this what was the fate of a little lame girl, whose 
mother pushed her in a hand-cart every evening to the green 
on the castle walls, where white goats nibbled and other 
children played. It would be heavy work pushing her all the 
way toSedan. But the hapless fugitives had scarce time to 
escape, to begin that Odyssey which for many would end only 
in the grave, when the German cavalry outposts entered 
Bouillon. Here was not much to sack, but what there was 
they took; bedding, pictures, furniture, dragged out and set 
on fire; valuables rifled, wines and beer seized. Some brutal 
Prussian officers in the “ Napoleon Room,” doubtless, leant 
out of the windows and laughed drunkenly while the little 
square below was filled with plunder—the windows where, 








night after night, I have sat and watched the twili 
up over the sleepy, beautiful little town. 

Across some meadows and along a country lane. i : 
which used to beso serenely peaceful “4 to petit 
legend of the Sleeping Beauty, lay the old farm which the 
Cordemois monks had made their monastery, and lita 
through a legacy, a rare collection of mediaeval books end 
MSS. came to be housed. Of these a Belgian scholar had 
just completed a catalogue when suddenly, like a tidal Wave 
the devastating German swept across, obliterating all that 
was fair, destroying, stealing, desecrating. The library of 
the Cordemois monks was part of the loot sent back to 
Germany. One day it will be restored. The burghers of 
Bouillon, who for the most part fled and did not see their 
possessions hacked and burnt, will return. The old Castle 
which has seen so much fighting, will once more frown over x 
peaceful and beautiful land. But the boys who picked the 
lilies in the woods of the Semois—where are they ? 


ETHEL Co.gunovy, 
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“MUDDLING THROUGH.” 
[To Tux 
Sir,—If the present war has taught us anything, it has at 
least taught us the propriety of abandoning the illusion that 
we never succeed except by “muddling through.” his 
illusion is not an old one. In the days of our grandfathers 
utterance of it would have been regarded as a declaration 
from Bedlam. There was not much “ muddling through” in 
the organization or exploits of the British Navy from 
Quiberon Bay to Navarino. During the War of American 
Independence, it is true, Lord Sandwich and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet—not those in the Admuiralty—did their best to 
muddle matters, but even they could not neutralize the efforts 
of such men as Hood and Rodney and the crews which they 
commanded, 

What is supposed to be muddling through is merely 
energetic initiative rapidly adapting itself to the conditions 
of the moment. What to the ignorant looks like confusion 
is in reality organization visibly at work. Nothing could 
seem to a landsman more confused and anarchic than a man- 
of-war’s crew preparing the ship for action. Yet in the 
operation every single man bas a particular duty to perform; 
and such is the organization that, if any individual happens 
to be incapacitated, his duty is taken over by others so that 
performance of it is assured. That has been the system of 
the British Navy for a hundred and fifty years. Every one 
knows the result. Yet, because the working of the system is 
carried on ont of sight, the general public knows nothing 
about it, and even fails to perceive what the Navy accom- 
plishes. 

The truth is that, while organizing capacity, given lots of 
time for utilizing it, is not uncommon, capacity for rapidly 
adapting organization to the needs of the moment is very 
rare; and amongst those nations who can lay claim to the 
possession of it, the British and Americans are conspicuous in 
a variety of ways—organizing new settlements, for example; 
turning in a short time a hastily collected and boisterous 
mining camp into an orderly municipality ; promptly utilizing 
some newly opened path of navigation. 

We have expended much laudatory comment on the 
organizing power of the Germans; “wonderful,” “ mar- 
vellous,” “ miraculous,” “ astonishing” are amongst the terms 
which we lavish on it. When looked at closely it is seen that 
our admiration is evoked almost exclusively by the military 
organization of Germany. That rests on two things—docility 
amounting to servility in the people, and extreme slowness In 
the working of the organizing mind. The “ wonderful - 
military organization on which we shower s0 many encomiums 
bas taken at least five-and-twenty years to bring to its present- 
day state. Does any sane man in Europe believe that if the 
British Empire, or France, or Russia had been organizing 
forces even half as long as Germany for what Mr, Owen 
Wister calls a “spring at the throat of Europe,” any one of 
those countries would not have done quite as well as Germany, 
or better, even without the treacherous premeditation in which 
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cael : 
the Germans alone amongst the nations of the earth can claim 


unimpaired patent rights P : 

Last June Mr. A. C. Dunstan, who had escaped from intern- 
went in Germany, published an account of his experiences, in 
which he remarked that the Germans were not more brutal 
in their treatment of prisoners of war than they were in that 
of their own countrymen flying before the Russian invasion. 
The reason in both cases he, knowing the people well, attri- 
pated to the inability of the Germans to organize anything 
quickly. This will be no surprise to those who saw the German 
Expeditionary Force in North China in 1901. 

The brilliantly successful manner in which, literally within 
afew days, our Army Service Corps and Supply Services, our 

Royal Army Medical Corps and hospital arrangements, were 
organized to meet conditions, not only beyond all previous 
experience, but also beyond all serious imagination, would have 
been an impossibility for Germans even if double the time 
had been granted them to complete the organization. In all 
this war nothing was more unexpected than the movement by 
sea, often for thousands of miles, of many hundreds of 
thousands of troops and their impedimenta. There was no 
previously existing organization equal to coping with a tenth 
part of the work. Yet it was begun within fifteen days, and 
carried on with a completeness of success that even to us who 
know it seems like a fairy-tale. Where did the “muddling 
through” come in? Let us, then, rid ourselves of the fantastic 
illusion that we are muddlers in the affairs of war any more 
than in those of pe: C. A. G. B. 
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THE THIRD WAR BUDGET. 
(To ras Epiror or tae “ Srecraror,”] 

Sin,—I have read with interest your article last week under 
the above heading, and am in general agreement with the 
conclusions. As regards, however, the import duties on 
motor-cars and other articles, and your proposal to add an 
Excise duty, I venture to offer some remarks. You state that 
if these duties are maintained Mr. McKenna should add “a 
corresponding tax on the home-made article, both for the sake 
of getting additional revenue and for the sake of further 
reducing consumption.” Undoubtedly such an Excise duty 
would be in strict accordance with ordinary Free Trade 
theory. But these are not ordinary times, and the circum- 
stances are exceptional As stated by Mr. McKenna, the 
theory which may be “sound and true as a permanent policy 
may be quite unsound in the special conditions which arise in 
war.” But whilst it is very doubtful whether additional 
revenue would be obtained by the imposition of an Excise 
duty, it is quite certain that the reduction of imports, one 
of Mr. McKenna’s objects, would not be thereby effected. 
In ordinary circumstances a duty on imported cars and 
accessories would undoubtedly stimulate competition in this 
country, and might prove of permanent advantage to the 
home industry. But under present conditions the free play 
of competition must be weakened by the facts that motor 
works, if available, may be taken over by the Minister of 
Munitions, and that competent mechanics are encouraged, 
both by patriotic motives and by the prospect of higher 
wages, to devote theic skill and energy to the making of 
shells. I do not think, therefore, that the proposed import 
duty, heavy as it undoubtedly is, will result in any largely 
increased production of home-made cars. But in so far as 
that production is increased Mr. McKenna will have further 
succeeded in one of his objects—viz., in the reduction of 
imports and the corresponding decrease in the amount of 
gold exported. 

The experiment at the present time is interesting from the 
point ef view of economic theory, owing to the very fact 
that the conditions are exceptional. For, in consequence 
of the abnormal state of the labour market at home, due 
to the war and to the powers vested in the Government, 
the shortage in the number of skilled workmen available 
for motor work may have an effect not altogether different 
from that of an Excise duty. In these circumstances it 
is difficult to measure, with any certainty, the amount of 
Yield to the Exchequer of the proposed import duties. It 
18 probable that the importation of foreign cars, &c., will be 
lessened both by reason of their higher price and of the feeble 
home competition that may be stimulated. On the other hand, 
Such competition may have the effect of reducing slightly the 








profits of foreign manufacturers and of bringing down the 
price of foreign cars in this country to some figure less than 
four-fifths of their present cost. It is very certain, therefore, 
that, whatever may be the result of those tendencies, the 
yield to the Treasury will be somewhat less than 33} per 
cent. of the value of the cars, &c., previously imported, 
and this fact has no doubt been taken into consideration in 
Mr. McKenna’'s estimate. But the imposition of a correspon+d- 
ing Excise duty, whilst practically stopping home prodaction, 
would tend to increase rather than to diminish the importation 
of foreign cars, and would thus defeat one of Mr. McKenna’s 
objects.—I am, Sir, &c., Puimire Maenos. 
House of Commons. 





(To tae Epiror or tas “Sracrator.”’} 
Srr,—I see from your article on the Budget in last week's 
issue that you approve of the tax on war profits. It seems to 
me, however, that while it may be quite right to tax firms 
making large profits from the supply of war material, it is 
not fair to make the tax applicable to all excess profits made, 
whether due to the war or not. There are firms who have 
been spending large sums for some years in trying to extend 
their business connexions in America and the Colonies, anJ 
who have only this year succeeded in making their efforts pay. 
These profits are not in any way due to the war; in fact, the 
business they have done in this country has been materially 
reduced. Surely it would be more equitable to limit the tax 
to profits which are actually due to the war, otherwise the 
Government will be penalizing firms who, finding their busi- 
ness interfered with in this country, had the enterprise to 
push for business elsewhere. If I mistake not, all business 
houses were advised to do so when war broke out so as to 
keep up the trade of the country. Ifa hard-and-fast rule is 
made affecting all excess profits without distinction, thea a 
firm whose profits were, say, £4,000 last year, and this year, 
due to business done in America, say £5,000, will have to pay 
£500 over and above the actual Income Tax and Super Tx; 
while another firm whose profits are £5,000 this year, but 
show no increase over last year, will pay Income Tax and 
Super Tax on that amount only. Clearly that is not equit- 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Paterson Brown. 
12 Corrennie Gardens, Edinburgh. 





THE MALE SERVANT TAX 
(To rae Epitor ov tux “ Srectator.”] 

Six,—Might not the Male Servant Licence have been with 
advantage largely increased under the Budget—say from 15s. 
to £2? Such an increase would have brought in some addi- 
tional revenue either to the central or local authority, but, 
better still, it would have tended to discourage the employ- 
ment of men either as indoor servants or as flower-gardeners 
or in other unproductive employments, When every able- 
bodied man is needed for the service of his country, either in 
the Army, the factory, or the farm, it seems a sin to employ 
such men, of whatever age, either waiting at table, clipping 
garden hedges, or cutting the grass on the lawn. In a seaside 
town well known to me dozens of men well fitted to be doing 
farm work were busy with the shears and lawn-mower durin; 
harvest time, whilst in the country close by two men had often 
to be doing the work of four in carrying corn, Increase the 
tax, and make it include the jobbing gardener, and you will 
send more men to the factories and the farms instead of lettin 
them waste their time in making things look neat and pretty 
for the rich and well-to-do. And with more men on the land 
it might be possible to break up those poor grass-lands for 
wheat, as certain wise men rather aggravate the farmer by 
telling him be ought to do at a time when he hardly knows bow 
to work the tillage he has for lack of men and horses.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Country Parson. 

P.S.—A farmer in my parish is seeding down more land 
than usual this year because of the lack of labour, and yet tle 
recruiting sergeant called this afternoon to ask my help in 
sending more men away! 





GERMANY’S STAYING-POWER. 
[To tar Eptror or tue “ Srrcrator,”] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 11th inst. I found a letter from 
“ Batavier ” regarding Germany’s financial position. Although 
he is quite right in calling it very precarious, I think he 
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somewhat underrates the fact that by far the greater part of 
Germany’s war expenditure remains in the country. A very 
great part, too, is stolen in Belgium, France, and Russia, and 
is still being stolen, either in the shape of money or in the 
shape of supplies. It is of course a truism to say that for 
this reason Germany started the war with a sudden attack, 
so as to carry it on in foreign territory. But this has 
strengthened her position immensely. Now, as by far the 
greatest part of her expenditure remains in the country, I 
fail to see how the war can impoverish Germany to a greater 
extent than that which means her loss in foreign trade. Of 
course that loss is great, and will be greater still if the Allies 
after the war close their markets against Germany, as they 
probably will. To my mind, the position of Germany is, 
broadly speaking, that the State pays out large amounts 
to the citizens either for work done in arsenals, &c., or 
for serving in the Army. That money is spread over 
many more persons than formerly, as the soldiers receive a 
great part and their families are kept by the State. The 
State, in order to pay, borrows from the citizens. The citizens 
get more money than they ever did before. (I know for a 
fact that the shops in Germany are doing very well.) They 
put it in savings-banks or in State loans or in both. The banks 
buy State loans with the money they get from the people, and 
soon. As longas the Government can make the people believe 
that they will win the war and that the Allies will pay the 
bill, they can go on issuing paper money and floating huge 
loans. This may go on for quite another year. The end will 
be—if Germany is not ruined by invasion, in retaliation of 
what she did to Belgium and the North of France—that the 
National Debt will be enbanced by a gigantic amount, and that 
they will quarrel as to who will pay the taxes. The Junkers 
and the wealthy traders and bankers will try to increase the 
taxes on all articles of consumption. The Socialists will 
want increased Income 'l'axes, and also increased Death Duties 
and taxes on large fortunes. Probably they will meet each 
other half-way. But if the Socialists carry their points, the 
Junkers will have either to sell part of their landed property, 
or hypothecate it. In this respect “ Batavier” is quite right. 
Like in all countries, an immense part of the national wealth 
of Germany is not easily realized. But the acreage of culti- 
vated land in Germany far exceeds that of England, and it 
yields a very good percentage. So the Junker will be able to 
borrow huge sums on security of his land. Pecunia non olet, 
will the Yankee say, and he will lend Prussia what she 
requires. So, unless the Allies succeed in invading Germany, 
that country will not be ruined by the war to the extent 
“Batavier” expects, and most probably not so soon either — 
Iam, Sir, &c., Batavier II, 
Delfi, September 19th. 





THE DANGER IN TRADE UNIONISM. 
[To tue Eprror ov tue “Srecraror.’’] 

S1r,—It is a pleasure to see in Mr. Creery Stevenson’s letter 
in your last issue a reference to the sadly neglected pamphlets 
of the late T. 8. Cree on Trade Unions. Had they been 
studied and the force of Mr. Cree’s arguments grasped by our 
legislators, our industrial position and the moral of our wage- 
earners would be far more satisfactory than they are. Those 
who, like the writer of this letter, are unbiassed by political 
considerations, and have watched the course of industrial 
legislation in recent years, have felt that the catastrophe 
foreseen by Mr. Cree as being neither impossible nor impro- 
bable was daily assuming a more definite and menacing shape. 
Let us hope that the sad experience we are now passing 
through may open the eyes of politicians to the dangers they 
are courting by subservience to the demands of Trade 
Unionists to be treated as a privileged class—I am, Sir, 
&e., ARTHUR CLay, 
19 Hyde Park Gate, 8.W. 





SERVICE. 


“Specrator.”] 


NATIONAL 


[To tHe Epiron oF Tus 
§1r,—In view of Sir James Ramsay’s letter in your last issue, 
in view of the threat of revolution from the railwaymen 
addressed to the sovran Legislature of the nation, in view of 
the Imperium in Imperio conceded to the Trade Unionist Parlia- 
ment, in view of the manifest weakness of the Executive in 
our Constitution, is it conceivable that we can avoid much 





as 

longer the enactment of universal military service if ty 
State, the community, is to be master in ats own house? ry 

am, Sir, &c., R. W. Macay 

University College, Oxford. ‘ 





THE MEANING OF “GERMAN” 
[To trax Epiton oy tue “ Srectator, -} 
Sir,—A propos of the discussion in your corresponden 
columns respecting the meaning of the word “ Bosche,” i re 
not prove uninteresting at the present time to draw attentic 
to the origin and meaning of the word “ German.” Curiously 
enough, the word appears to be of Gallic and not of rd 
origin, and is so regarded by the Germans themselyes (see 
footnote on p. 18 of Vol. I of Stubbs’s Constitutional His:¢, 
Ed. 1891). The first meaning which Stubbs attributes {o ae 
that of “good shouter,” though it seems that it is possible i¢ 
may mean “neighbour” or “eastman” In view, however 
both of the history of Teuton-Frank relationships and of the 
outstanding proficiency of the average German in the matter 
of blowing his own trumpet, one imagines that most people 
would plump for the first-given meaning. And if that js 
correct, is there not some consolation in the thought that the 
ancient Gauls should have thus early detected as the most 
marked characteristic of their eastern neighbours that insuffey. 
able spirit of brag which the peculiar advantages of intervening 
centuries of Kultur have entirely failed to eradicate ?—] am, 
Sir, &e., Artuur W. Warson, 
Cheltenham. 





“GERMANY EMBATTLED.” 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE 

S1r,—In reviewing Germany Embattled, by Oswald Ganson 

Villard (Spectator, August 28th), no mention is made of the 

important fact that Mr. Villard’s father was a German, by 

name Heinrich Hildgard, who, as a correspondent of the New 

York Tribune during the Civil War, took the name of Villard. 

The hostility.of the Evening Post to Mr. Roosevelt is not 
taken too seriously by Americans.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 0. 

Richfield Springs, New York, September 14th. 
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BRITISH VETERANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
[To me Eprror or tne “ Srecrator,’’] 
Srr,—Perhaps tiie enclosed account, received this afternoon, 
of a stirring episode in one of the oldest Episcopal churches 
in New England will interest your readers It shows the 
enthusiasm felt at the present moment by exiles from Great 
Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances Ross-Trovr. 
West Hill, Harrow, September 27th. 


“ Cambridge, Massachuselts, September 17th, 1915. 

Last Sunday we had a great time at old Christ Church Mr, 
Evarts mentioned that the British veterans of the Navy and Army 
would hold their commemorative service in the church in the 
afternoon. I supposed that there would be a dozen old men, but 
thought I would go. When I came to the gate I found a very 
large and pompous officer in uniform with many medals and a 
sword standing in the church doorway with the colour-bearer; 
there was no passing them, so I waited outside to see what was 
coming. There must have been nearly three hundred, who 
marched in in all sorts of uniform, from scarlet tunics to khaki; 
there was a drum corps, and then twelve Highlanders all in white, 
each with his plaid of his own tartan, and his cairngorm and, of 
course, his bagpipes. One had a leopard-skin on his back—what 
does that mean? They played a march on their bagpipes, and 
when they stopped the chimes played ‘ God Save the King.’ There 
were three British and three American flags. ‘The church was 
full: I got a seat in the organ-loft. ‘The singing was fine, especially 
‘God Save the King,’ which all the old soldiers thundered out. 
Thero was a special service, after which the Commander read the 
names of four regular and two honorary members who had 
answered the Last Roll Call—the ‘ Honoraries’ were Lord Roberts 
and Curtis Guild; one of the regulars was the only native 
American who bad ever won the V.C. He was from Maine, and 
carried out his commanding officer from battle (after he was 
wounded) under fire. Mr. Evarts gave them a fine sermon from 
the text ‘He teacheth my hands to war.’ The contribution was 
for the orphan home, and the Commander carried it up. After he 
had read the biographies of the members who had died, three 
buglers played the ‘ Last Post’ in church and then others ech¢ 
it outside. I enclose the programme. It was all very impressiv 
and seemed to bring the war nearer.” 





INDIA AND THE WAR. 
{To tue Epiton ov tae “Sprcrator.’”’ | 
Sir,—The odd manifesto of the “Indian National Party” 
published (in excellent English) by the Germans in Holland 
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is probably the result of the fact that several young Indian 
indents are, it is believed, detained in Germany. It is natural 

Chat pressure should be put upon inexperienced young men to 

repay the hospitality given to them by helping the Teutonic 

propaganda in neutral countries, and it is obvious that Indian 

Be ar in German Universities are not allowed to know how 
events are shaping themselves. Elsewhere, however, Indians 
of the educated classes are learning a valuable object-lesson in 
the value of sea power and the advantages of belonging to the 
British Empire. Many of them are doing admirable work in 
ambulance corps and Y.M.C.A. camps in France. But perhaps 
the most educative experiences are those of the young fellows 
attached to the expeditionary force in Mesopotamia, It happens 
that Young India is much interested at present in the history 
and prospects of the now Semitic and Islamic tract which 
now divides Nast from West. They are waking up to the fact 
that before Mohammedan conquests separated India from 
Egypt and Greece, Indian priests and merchants travelled 
freely westwards, and a new school of Indian historians hopes 
to prove that much of European civilization had its origin in 
India. The educated lads serving in Mesopotamia see that the 
delta of the Tigris and Euphrates is a land which, under a 
decent Government, might flow with milk and honey, and 
might be exactly such an outlet for Indian capital and industry 
as the highly successful new canal colonies in the Punjab. If 
Western nations must supply the engineers and administrators 
for the regeneration of Mesopotamia, it is the teeming millions 
of India, already opening colonies in Uganda and Central 
America, who will rejoice to find a nearer and more promising 
field for emigration. An Indian friend of mine from time to 
time sends me extracts from the letters of his son, who is 
attached to an ambulance corps on the Tigris. May I, without 
any unnecessary comment, quote one or two of these P— 

“The people are Semitic, I believe, because they strongly 

resemble the Jews and the pictures in the Bible. They are friendly 
tothe British, and breathe more freely under the new military 
occupation than under the late Turkish régime. When we were 
marching through the muddy lanes the men passed us by frankly, 
and even women and children came out to look at us... . Fruit 
is plentiful, grapes, sweet figs, melons, &c. We buy grapes at 
two annas a seer {about 3d. for two pounds]. Fish and meat are 
plentifal and cheap. The climate is not so hot as we were told, 
aud indeed is very like that of our own country. .. Weare now 
in the land of khaki. Strange to say, we make better friends with 
European troopers than with our own Indian sepoys. All the 
nilitary oflicers we have come across speak well of us and have 
been most kind. Weare under full military discipline. Westand 
to attention and salute when we see stars and Sam Brownes! . . 
‘The country is very rich, but is not properly cultivated. ‘The idea 
that it should be colonized by Indian Mohammeians is an excellent 
one, but I do not know how far it can be carried out.” 
it would be absurd to attach too much importance to the 
crude impressions of a Bengali youth who bas never before 
travelled outside his native land. But he belongs to the class 
which has given most anxiety and trouble of late years to 
the authorities. Anarchist activities must of course be sup- 
pressed. But it is better still to eradicate the causes to which 
Auarchist propaganda is due, so far as this is possible. We 
may hope that German agents will never again be allowed to 
stir up disaffection in our dependencies. But a better remedy 
will be to convince young Indians that a loyal share in the 
industrial and political activities of the Empire is the only 
certain road to the political and social advancement of their 
country. Education, so far, has been a dubious boon in many 
cases, because it has aroused ambitions which are not easily 
gratified. The problem is to find careers for multitudes of 
graduates. Two requisites must be faced. Work must be 
found for educated Indians. On the other hand, when definite 
duties result from education, the degrees of Indian Universities 
must be raised to a European standard of difficulty. Perhaps 
all these things will be easier when peace is restored. Let us, 
in the meanwhile, note that young Indians already aspire to 
take a share in restoring misgoverned Mesopotamia to its 
pristine wealth and happiness. Surely that alone is an 
astonishing and admirable result of British rule in India.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





DR. WATTS'S HYMNS. 
{To tur Epiron or toe “Srectator.”] 
S1r,—In the discussion on Dr, Watts’s hymn there is a view 
of the case which I think merits more attention than it has 
received. It is that in one sense it is not Watts’s hymn at all. 
That is to say, the ideas are not his, but merely the form of 





expression. The “hymn” is one of his metrical parapbrases 
of the Psalms, of which the Ninetieth is “A prayer of Mosca, 
the man of God” (see our ordinary Bibles). In Watts’s Psalms 
of David Imitated in the Language of the New Testament (the 
“Preface and Advertisement to the Reader” of which are 
dated December Ist, 1718) the Ninetieth Psalm appears as 
five separate “ hymns,” so to speak. The first is a version in 
“long metre,” the second is the famous version of the first 
part of the Psalm in common metre, commencing “ Our God, 
our help in ages past,” and containing nine stanzas. The third 
is really a continuation, also in common metre, and para- 
phrases the latter portion of the Psalm. ‘The fourth and fifth 
are also in common metre, and are similar to the third. Isaue 
Watts was, like other writers, not always at his best, and the 
judgment of the Christian Church for nearly two centuries 
has been that the second of these paraphrases is far superior 
to the others. Suck of Watts’s Psalms and bymns as‘have 
found universal acceptance are now distributed through the 
hymn-books used by different bodies of Christians. But from 
Watts’s own time until about fifty or sixty years ago his 
“Psalms and Hymns” were bound up by themselves and 
used, often in connexion with some smaller collections of hymns 
by various authors. I well remember as a boy hearing these 
hymns announced thus: “We will now sing, to the praise 
and glory of God, Psalm Ninety, Part One, common metre,” 
for that is the way in which “Our God, our help,” &c., would 
be designated. Or the bymn “ There is a land of pure delight” 
would be announced: “ Watts’s Hymns, Book Two, Number 
Sixty-six.” The various comprehensive hymn-books now in 
use have an advantage in the absence of the necessity of 
making such cumbrous announcements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H, THornnery. 
59 Carlyle Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





{To rus Eptron or tas “ Srecratror.”] 
Sizk,—With regard to the correspondence about Dr, Watts's 
hymn, “ Our God, our help in ages past,” it may be of interest 
to quote a passage from the preface to A Colleclion of Hymns 


for Methodists, by the Rev. John Wesley, October 20th, 


1779. Dr, Watts’s bymn is included in this collection. The 
passage is as follows :— 


“Many gentlemen have done my brother [the Rev. Charles 
Wesley] and me the honour to reprint many of our hymns. Now 
they are perfectly welcome so to do provided they print them just 
as they are. But I desire they would not attempt to mend them ; 
for they really are not able. None of them is able to mend either 
the sense or the verse. Therefore I must beg of them one of these 
two favours: either to let them stand just as they are, to take 
them for better, for worse; or to add the true reading in the 
margin, or at the bottom of the page; that we may no longer be 
accountable cither for the nonsense or for the doggerel of other 
men,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., GERALD HARPER. 





SPIRITUAL FORCES AND THE WAR. 
[To raz Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George has given a rousing call to the 
nation, and it is perhaps not too much to hope that within 
a short time we shall at last be pulling every ounce of our 
weight so far as material force is concerned. But does any 
one believe that this is all that is required of us? Men, 
munitions, and money we must have, of course, and we cannot 
have too much of them; but it must surely be evident to all 
that our hope lies, not in material arms of destruction, but in 
something more intangible, but of infinitely greater value— 
namely, the power of the Spirit. We have been very slow to 
realize, what France and Russia understood long ago, that 
this war is not as other wars, merely a physical war, but a 
vast spiritual conflict, a reflection, as it were, of the eternal 
war that is being waged between the forces of good and evil 
It has come as a purging and acleansing to show the world the 
awfulness of evil, in order that the hidden evil of all time 
may be destroyed and the way be prepared for the coming 
of the new era. ‘The war, therefore, can only be ended 
by spiritual means; “not by might, nor by power, but 
by My Spirit,” saith the Lord of Hosts. Are we doing 
all we can to make ourselves fit allies of the Almighty? 
What is needed is that we should turn the direction of our 
thoughts towards the spiritual instead of the material, and 
should deliberately range ourselves on the side of God, to 
overcome the forces of evil which threaten to overwhelm the 
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world. But the evil that has to be destroyed is not only in 
the ranks of our enemies, but in our own land and our own 
hearts, and it is this which must first be rooted out. When 
we have made a determined and self-sacrificing effort to rid 
ourselves of the twin devils of drink and lust, and of greed, 
cruelty, malice, and alli selfishness, we shall then be ready 
to turn to God in absolute confidence and ask for His help in 
battle. That help, against which all material forces can avail 
nothing, will be freely given as soon as we show ourselves 
worthy of victory. Until that time comes, we cannot even 
wish for the war to cease. Is there no one who will rise up 
and give us the lead for which we are waiting—the call to 
repentance and prayer, so that the whole nation may purify 
itself as one man in thought, word, and deed? For only by 
the power so won shall we conquer and cast out, perhaps for 
ever, this hideousness of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lustleigh. G. R. Dennis. 





“BOOKS AND MY FOOD.” 


[To tue Epitor or tus “Spectator.” 


S1r,—The people who “ no longer care” for reading, according 
to the writer of the article “‘ Books and My Food” (Spectator, 
September 18th), are to be commiserated, and surely still 
more those who no longer “care” for poetry. Not to care 
for the most beautiful thoughts in the most beautiful words— 
what a loss! I should like to protest, moreover, against the 
idea that “taking down a book of poetry and reading it” con- 
stitutes a poetry-lover. The true poetry-lover has a mind 
stored with beautiful lines and exquisite verses, assimilated 
almost unconsciously from the days of early childhood. As 
he wanders by the sea, listening to the sound of breaking 
waves, he recollects that ‘“ Sophocles long ago heard 
it on the Aegean”, he notes the high tide that “moving 
seems asleep, Too full for sound and foam.” As he 
reads of all the deeds of heroism, splendid lines come 
rolling on his ear, from Shakespeare down to the lesser 
but stirring modern poets. Many a slight, pathetic 
verse has been caught up, even from papers like your own, 
to haunt him. When the blackbird whistles in the early 
spring he will recall the touching adjuration to his comrades 
in the trenches of Julian Grenfell, “Sing well, for you 
may not sing another—Brother, sing!” He can take here 
and there of the long, long Jine of immortals—from Chaucer 
down to our own day. Beautiful poetry has no fashion. 
“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird.” The real 
lover of poetry is permeated with its magic and cannot 
imagine what life ean be like without it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Marcn PHILLIPPs. 





THE “NAILING” OF THE IDOL, 


[To tue Epiror oy tue “Spectator,” ] 


S1r,—Your correspondent “F.” writes in the Spectator of 
September 11th of the curious custom at present in vogue in 
Berlin of the faithful being “invited to drive nails into the 
wooden statue of Hindenburg as a token of gratitude.” I 
remember seeing in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford one 
or two wooden figures of men absolutely full of nails of all 
sizes. They came from an African tribe, and I was told that 
when a man had an enemy he made a wooden effigy of him, 
and drove all the nails he could get into it, the idea being 
that each nail did the man some harm, and when the effigy 
was full of nails he died. It seems a strange idea of the 
“faithful” in Berlin to think that driving nails into a wooden 
tatue is “a token of gratitude.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. M. G. 





A SEQUENCE OF 13's. 


[To rae Epiror ov rue “ Srecraror.’’} 


Srr,—Your correspondent has failed to notice an additional 
13 in his sequence. Not only did the digits of 8,203 total 13, 
but this number contains 631 times 13. Here is a similar 
sequence in my own experience. On January 13th, 1913, 
being then resident at No. 13 Cheniston Gardens, I travelled 
to Manchester from Euston. My train started from No. 13 
platform. I bought an insurance ticket No. 2,704. Here 
again is a number which totals 13 and is divisible by 13. A 
sufficiently curious coincidence of numbers, but consider the 
sequel—13 days later, January 26th (twice 13), I returned to 
London. My ticket was numbered in such a way that the four 





* * rere sEee. 
digits totalled 26 and the whole was divisible by 26. 1) 
your readers to discover what that number was. Perha rt 
difficulty will add to their appreciation of this : ~ 
coincidence. It only remains to add that I had neither a 
nor bad luck on either of my journeys.—I am, Sir, &e., . 


Georce ©. Curn 
Bonnington Hotel, Southampton Row, W.C. —_ 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—May I point out what is, no doubt, a slip of the pen in 
the article on “ Mr. Roosevelt and the American Paeificists” 
(Spectator, September 25th), where the writer attributes the 
saying, “ They make a solitude and call it peace,” to Caractacus ? 
It was not Caractacus, but Calgacus, whom Tacitus (Agricola 
cap. 30) reports as having uttered this memorable saying. 
There is, however, a sentence equally noteworthy in the speech 
of Caractaeus before the Emperor Claudius (Tacitus, Annals 
XII, 37)—viz., “Si vos omnibus imperitare vultis, sequitur 
ut omnes servitutem accipiant?” These brave words of 
Caractacus addressed to the Romans may with equal justice 
be used by ourselves and the rest of the civilized world to the 
Germans of the present day.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. H, 





THE WEST INDIAN CONTINGENT COMMITTER, 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “Spxectaror.”’] 


Srx,—The Army Council having accepted the offer of the British 
West Indies, British Guiana, and British Honduras to supply a 
contingent for service with the Imperial forces, the under-men- 
tioned Colonies are sending detachments, the total strength of 
which will be about two thousand men: the Bahamas, Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica and Turks Islands, the 
Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, and Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

At the instance of the Secretary of State for the Colonies a 
Committee has been formed to provide for the welfare and comfort 
of these men, of some hundreds who have already come over 
independently, and of others who may come over from the West 
Indies to enlist in the new armies. The Governor of Bermuia, 
which has a detachment at the front, has accepted the offer of the 
Committee to help the men from that Colony also. 

We believe that the spirit which has made our fellow-subjects 
overseas claim to show their devotion to their King and country, 
and to play their part in upholding the unity and honour of the 
Empire, will meet with general admiration. 

The West Indian Contingent will be drawn chiefly from classes 
untravelled and unfamiliar with the life of European communities. 
It is hoped, therefore, that they may receive a_ particularly 
hospitable welcome. They will in many cases require assistance 
and advice while in training or on furlough, or when wounded and 
in hospital, and it will be necessary to make special provision for 
their accommodation during convalescence after discharge from 
hospital. The contingents from other parts of the Empire are 
already provided for in these respects, and arrangements should 
certainly be made for our soldiers from the British West Indies 
also. 

To enable the Committee efficiently to carry out their purpose 
it will be necessary to secure at once a considerable sum of money, 
which, it is hoped, may be speedily forthcoming. Donations, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurers of the West Indian Contingent Fund, 15 Seething 
Lane, London, E.C., cheques being crossed “The Union of London 
and Smiths Bank.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

Evyerarp 1 TuurN, Chairman; Hargewoop; GL5x- 
conner; E. W. D. Warp; C. P. Lucas; J. Hares 
Sapter; W. Grey Witson; Francis Fiemrne; Owen 
Puitiers; Sypney Oxrvier ; R. Rururerrorp; J. Rirron; 
Aterrnon E. Aspinatt, Hon. Secretary. 

15 Seething Lane, B.C. 





BANDAGES FOR HORSE HOSPITALS. 
(To tux Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—As your cordial sympathy towards animals is so well 
known, I venture to ask if I may announce in your columns 
that I have started a Shilling Fund, the entire proceeds of 
which are being expended in material for bandages to be 
despatched to the Horse Hospitals at the front. These bandages 
are sent, rolled and ready for use, to R.S.P.C.A. and Blue Cross 
depots. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
(Mrs.) L. M. Lamonr. 


Bridgefoot, Iver, Bucks. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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guE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Szcrezrrary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Brav Orricus: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if ofage for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 





TO MY PUPILS, GONE BEFORE THEIR DAY. 


You seemed so young, to know 

So little, those few months or years ago, 
Who may by now have disentwined 

The inmost secrets of the Eternal Mind, 


Yours seemed an easy part, 

To construe, learn some trivial lines by heart: 
Yet to your hands has God assigned 

The burden of the sorrows of mankind, 


You passed the brief school year 

In expectation of some long career, 

Then yielded up all years to find 

That long career that none can leave behind, 


If you had lived, some day 

You would have passed my room, and chanced to say, 
“T wonder if it’s worth the grind 

Of all those blunders he has underlined.” 


Perhaps! if at the end 
You in your turn shall teach me how to mend 
The many errors whose effect 


Eternity awaits us to correct. Guy KeEnpalt, 








BOOKS. 


—_——~ 


GERMAN PATRIOTISM.® 
No greater mistake can be made by a nation that is at war 
than to underrate the strength of its antagonists. Napoleon, 
whom Clausewitz termed the incarnate genius of war, made the 
most colossal blunders in the realm of politics. Not only, in 
spite of his well-known aphorism that the moral is to the 
physical as two to one, did he habitually underestimate the 
strength ofall moral and spiritual forces, but he was possessed 
with the wholly erroneous idea that when be had vanquished 
armies he had subdued nations. It was this error which led 
him to his ruin. Moscow and Madrid might be occupied, but 
Russia and Spain survived. Prussia might be devastated by 
French troops, but the only result was to evoke the indomit- 
able spirit of Prussian nationalism. It was otherwise when 
Napoleon had to deal with purely administrative or military 
questions. In these spheres of action he rarely missed his 
mark. His administrative system, as Mr. Bodley has pointed 
out, has stood erect for three generations of men. It has 
constituted the framework which has kept French society 








*The Teaching of History in Girls’ Schools in North and Central Germany. 


Report by Eva Dodge, M.A, Manchester; at the University Press, 1908. 
Lis. 6d. net.) 


together amid the fever of insurrection or the more lingering 
disorders of Parliamentary government. Asa soldier, Napoleon 
may perhaps be justly accused of having paid insufficient atten- 
tion to the advice of those of his Marsials who had served 
in Spain, and who warned him at Waterloo that he had to 
deal with the British infantry, whom General Foy described 
as “the best in the world.” Generally speaking, however, he 
never fell into the mistake of underestimating the military 
strength of his opponents. Beugnot relates that one of his 
Council (the Comte de Cessac) opposed bis marriage with an 
Austrian Archduchess on the ground that Austria “ n’était 
plus une puissance,” upon which Napoleon promptly replied : 
“L’Autriche n’est plus une puissance! On voit bien, Mon- 
sieur, que vous n’étiez pas 4 Wagram.” 

Neither the English nor the French nation has from the 
very commencement of the present war been at all inclined to 
underestimate the military prowess of its redoubtable foes. 
Indeed, in the first instance there was perhaps rather a dis- 
position to overrate their military qualities. The rapid and 
decisive victories of 1866 and 1870 had enormously enhanced 
the prestige of the German Army. A distinguished French- 
man said to me shortly after the campaign of 1870-71 that 
the French soldier was so disheartened that, in the presence 
of a German force, be would think himself defeated before he 
fired off his rifle. That was a gross exaggeration even at the 
time. Recent events bave now conclusively proved that, man 
for man, the British or French soldier is a match, and perhaps 
more than a match, for his German adversary. The tradition 
of German invincibility has been shattered. But there are 
other qualities besides those of pure military efficiency of 
which account has to be taken. The spirit which animates 
the contending armies has to be considered. Shakespeare 
was quite right when he said that he is thrice-armed who feels 
his quarrel just. It cannot be doubted, for instance, that one 
of the factors which contributed to British defeat during the 
American War of Independence was that a considerable 
section of the British nation never had their hearts really in 
the cause for which they were fighting. Chatham’s son, and 
possibly others, refused to serve. 

What is the spirit which now animates the German nation 
and the German Army? Abundant evidence is forthcoming 
to show that a feeling of intense hatred against the Allies, 
and especially against England, has been evoked in Germany. 
But do the Germans really believe in the justice of their 
causeP To Englishmen, who know the facts, which have 
been carefully concealed from the German public, it seems 
almost incredible that they should do so, and this feeling, 
coupled with a general belief that all individuality has been 
crushed out in Germany, and that the whole national machine 
moves with the regularity of clockwork at the bidding of an 
absolutist Government, appears to have engendered the notion 
amongst some sections of the British public that German 
patriotism is not what is called “spontaneous,” but that it is an 
artificial product made to order, and that it would speedily 
wither if the pressure which has produced it were withdrawn. 
In all this there is what John Stuart Mill very appositely 
called a “ bandying of half-truths.” It is a fact that the rigid 
discipline of the whole German system has produced a unity of 
thought and action in the nation which is unknown in any 
democratic country. But it involves a most dangerous fallacy 
to suppose that on this account the patriotism of the men who 
have faced almost certain death from the rifles and machine- 
guns of the Allied troops is spurious and wanting in spon- 
taneity. It is nothing of the sort. It may well be that, more 
especially in the elementary schools, where the Government 
has strenuously endeavoured to combat the reception of 
Socialist doctrines, German patriotism is to a great extent the 
outcome of that respect for authority which a very strict and 
long course of disciplinary education and government is able 
to produce on a somewhat docile people. But whatever be 
the cause, there can be no doubt of the result. A patriotism 
which is very real and very ardent exists. It ean lead to 
nothing but error and disappointment if we at all deceive 
ourselves on this point. 

In a sense it may be said that all patriotism is spontaneous. 
Even Locke would possibly have admitted that love of country 
is as nearly “innate” as any idea can be. If not innate, it is 
certainly instinctive. It is probable that the mere physical 
features of some monotonous plain or inhospitable ice-bound 








coast are as attractive in the eyes of their inbabitants as the 
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rugged beauty of the wild Alpine scenes which, Goldsmith 
has told us, but bind all the more the mountaineer to the place 
of his birth. But it is, of course, true that patriotism, though 
instinctive, may be fostered and directed in certain specific 
channels by association and education. It is a commonplace 
to state that education may give divers trends to patriotism. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Nupoleon’s methods than 
the Catechism which he caused to be adopted for use in the 
French schools. He endeavoured to elevate Imperialism to 
the dignity of a religion. In answer to the question as 
to what was to be thought of those who were unfaithful 
in their duties towards the Emperor, French children 
were taught to reply: “According to St. Paul, they 
sin against the ordinance of God, and are deserving of ever- 
lasting damnation.” The Emperor, it was said, was the 
“ Anointed of the Lord, through consecration by the Pope, 
who is the head of the Church universal.” Similarly, it 
cannot be doubted that the whole efforts of German, and 
especially of Prussian, educationalists have been directed 
towards instilling into the minds of the German youth a 
patriotism of a highly exclusive and narrow type. Cosmo- 
politanism, though it need not and should not destroy 
patriotism, rather tends to enfeeble it. The Holy Roman 
Empire was an institution which partook of a cosmopolitan 
character, and so long as it existed it tended to disunite 
Germans and to enfeeble German patriotism. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century writers such as Wieland, 
Herder, and even Goethe, openly sneered at national pride. 
Cosmopolitan principles have now been altogether banished 
from the schools of Germany. The German youth have been 
taught to scout Lucan’s idea that they were born into the 
world to benefit the human race. On the contrary, all their 
efforts are to be directed to the exclusive glorification of 
Germany, whose civilization is vaunted in terms of the 
utmost extravagance as vastly superior to that of all other 
countries, and to the maintenance of the existing system 
under which Germuny is governed. 

In 1908, a very interesting Report was written by Miss:Eva 
Dodge on the teaching of history in the girls’ schools of 
Northern and Central Germany. Summarizing the result of 
some very extended inquiries, Miss Dodge says, in answer to 
the question “What is, for a German, the aim of history- 
teaching,” that, “in general, it appears to be the cultivation of 
patriotism.” She visited Eisenach, for instance, and there she 
found it laid down, as a rule for the guidance of teachers, that 
“history-teaching must cultivate love for Emperor and 
Empire, homeland, fatherland, and fellow-countrymen.” She 
went to Leipsic, and there she learnt that, in dealing with 
Roman history, the children were taught that the Emperor 
Augustus committed the crime of sending “ Varus, the proud 
and arrogant,” to “bring all Germany under the yoke of Rome.” 
“ What,” the little girls are asked, “should we do if we want 
to be worthy of our forefathers?” The answer is that they 
should emulate the conduct of the German women who killed 
themselves and their children rather than fall into the hands of 
the Romans. At Halle, “the bloody deeds of the French 
Revolution are purposely held up before the children’s eyes 
that their hearts may sicken at the thought of any attempt to 
change the Government by violent means.” At Altenburg, the 
Workmen's Protection Act was carefully explained to the 
children and was represented as the exclusive work of the 
Kaiser. This leads to the question: “‘ What are your duties 
towards the Kaiser ?” and to the inevitable answer: “ To be 
grateful to him and to wish him long life and a long reign.” 
On the receipt of this answer, the teacher said: “ There is a 
fine song about him which you all know—it is exactly suit- 
able. Sing it, then!”—upon which the whole class of girls 
sprang to their feet and sang Heil dir im Siegeskranz. 
Instances of this sort might be multiplied. 

In the suggestions for the consideration of teachers in the 
British elementary schoels, the Board of Education lays down 
the principle that “when dealing with the story of our 
Empire, the teacher will have abundant opportunity to bring 
home to his class the fact that in learning British history 
they are learning a part of a larger whole, and that their 
sympathy and respect are due to other nations and races, with 
whom, whether as enemies, allies, rulers, or traders, English- 
men have had and still have so many dealings.” Sentiments 
of this sort appear to be wholly excluded from the German 
curriculum as interpreted by Treitschke and others of his sort. 





These teachers have endeavoured, not merely to encomiens on 
ardent love of Germany, but also to stimulate by all Possibla 
means a profound hatred of all other countries. Napoleon 
once said that “ what one nation most hates is another nation.” 
The rest of the civilized world has spurned this detestabig 
doctrine, and has been laboriously endeavouring to eliminate 
it from the creeds of nations. Germany, on the contrary 
has adopted it as the corner-stone of her scholastic policy. 
That sturdy old Tory, Thomas Love Peacock, makes one of hig 
characters observe that in some cases the only result of educa. 
tion is to give a fixed direction to natural stupidity. German 
education, in its most recent phases, is open to a somewhat 
similar charge. Though it develops the intellect, it gives g 
fixed direction to such minds as are naturally disposed to he 
receptive of non-moral ideas. The fact that the German 
ideal is monstrous, and that the teaching in the German 
schools has, ia so far as the subject immediately under 
discussion is concerned, been anti-Christian and subyer. 
sive both of public and private morality, should not, how. 
ever, blind us to the fact that the views propagated by 
these professors of immorality have been generally accepted 
by the whole nation, and that their teaching has modelled 
the thoughts of the present generation of Germans. We 
may hold that the ideal is altogether false, and that the 
means adopted to ensure its acceptance are deeply tainted 
with moral and intellectual corruption, but we must not forget 
that it has generated a very real, earnest, and fervid 
patriotism, which is capable of prompting the most heroic 
deeds of self-sacrifice.- Let us, therefore, wholly abandon all 
conclusions bused on the theory that German patriotism is a 
manufactured article, that it is wanting in spontaneity, and 
that its outward manifestations give an incorrect idea of 
German public opinion. To a German the course adopted by 
the London County Council a few years ago of refusing to 
allow Empire Day to be celebrated, and forbidding the use of 
the Union Jack in the schools under their control, would be 
inconceivable, Cromer. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE.* 


Mr. Bertan Evang’s interesting study of Mr. Lloyd George's 
political character has the advantage of being written by one 
who has worked with Mr. Lloyd George in close friendship. 
Friendship too often makes a biographer turn a blind eye to 
the faults of his subject, but certainly Mr. Evans tries to be 
impartial, and the final discussion whether Mr. Lloyd George 
will or will not in the future throw over his Welsh supporters 
may be said to be even chilly in its detachment. Our complaint 
against Mr. Evans is not that he fails to take up an honest 
standpoint, but that his standpoint, sincere though it be, seems 
to us so wrongheaded that we cannot greatly appreciate any 
criticism based on such a standard. Mr. Evans regards the 
Welsh as an oppressed race, and judges Welsh politicians almost 
entirely by the intensity of their revolt against the oppressor. 
His idea of obtaining justice for Wales is to smash the 
Church in Wales. He looks upon our modern British world 
as still plunged in the feudal system, those who own land 
being natural reactionaries and bullies, and those who do not 
own land being in the position of men who struggle against 
every kind of arrogance, trickery, and snobbishness. As we 
cannot recognize our country in this view of it, we find it 
very difficult to judge Mr. Lloyd George by what is indicated 
as a declension from the first ardour of his revolt. In our 
experience, landowners are forced not only into arduous 
public responsibilities, but into a searching limelight of 
publicity from which men (frequently far richer) who do not 
own land may pass their lives wholly free, and thus escape 
all reproach. A landowner is generally terrified of having it 
said of him that he bas tried to force his labourers to vote 
Tory, whereas a rich Liberal manufacturer in, say, Cardiff, 
or some other large Welsh town, may preach the indispensable 
doctrines of Radicalism to his employees, and let it be known 
that Toryism among them is an offence, without suffering any 
castigation whatever from those who uphold the curious 
political ethics of Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans sees Mr. Lloyd George at his best when in his 





* (1) The Life Romance of Lloyd George. By Beriah Evans, With Intro- 
duction by Charles Sarolea. London: Everyman, 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
[2s. net.|——(2) Through Terror to Trinmph: Speeches and Pronouncemen's 
of the Right Hon, David Lloyd George, M.P., since the Beginning of the War. 
fis wee} by F. L. Stevenson, B.A, (Lond.), London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
(1s. net, 
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th he was leading revolts against the Church schools and 
the Magistrates in Wales. _ Well, we are entirely against 
foreing any kind of sectarianism on children against the will 
of their parents, but it should be remembered that when the 
State provided no education the Church created and maintained 
a system of education. We cannot discover anything exactly 
heroic in the spirit which accepts help and vilifies the terms 
on which it is offered, even though we are content that 
those terms should be greatly modified. Sometimes the 
distorting mirror of Mr. Evans’s mind makes the object he 
examines quite ludicrous. Thus he characteristically writes : 
«The tiller of the soil spoke Welsh; the owner and his agent 
nothing but English. The distinction extended—even as it 
did in England after the Norman Conquest—to the animal 
kingdom. For, while the sheep-dog which helped to earn the 
tenant’s rent for the landlord, responded only to Welsh com- 
mands, the fox-hounds and pointers which pandered to the 

at man’s pleasures, must needs be commanded in English.” 
The image of people who did not happen to know Welsh 
acquiring that remarkable language in order to command 
their fox-hounds in it, and thus avoid the offence of any 
appearance of inequality, is delightfully idiotic. Not less so 
is Mr. Evans’s vision of the British Constitution Associa- 
tion. The members of that invaluable society would not 
recognize themselves in the following description if they had 
not Mr. Evans’s assurance that this is how they really appear. 
The description occurs in a passage giving examples of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s righteous anger when he is roused :— 

“Tt does not follow that this conciliatory spirit and suave 
manner were always manifested. He could be as keen and cutting 
in conference as on the public platform. He generally met others 
in the spirit in which they approached him. A typical instance 
was that when a deputation, including Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and other titled personages, waited upon him on 
behalf of the British Constitutional [sic] Association, a sort of 
harassed landlords’ league. Presuming possibly on his humble 
origin, and confident in their own aristocratic superiority, they 
began not to plead with him, but to lecture him on the heinousness 
of his land-tax proposals. He pulled them up sharply, and gave 
them a lesson in deputational manners, a department of learning 
he deemed to have been neglected in their education.” 

Mr. Evans adopts the opinion, expressed by some one else, 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s chief characteristics have been 
courage, oratory, a shrewd use of the Press, and supreme 
smartness. This curt summary does not, we think, miss the 
mark, Such characteristics are a very powerful, but also a very 
perilous, possession. They may be used for enormous good 
or enormous evil, We are inclined to think that they will be 
used for good since Mr. Lloyd George, in the great crisis 
of the war, has shown his ability to be moderate and con- 
siderate, and his willingness to prefer the unity of the nation 
to any such triumphs as may easily fall to the bow of the 
politician who is above all things “smart.” Of course Mr. 
Evans regards moderation ag a dereliction of a good Radical’s 
duty, His tentative mistrust of Mr. Lloyd George has been 
ehiefly uroused by the latter’s refusal to insist on the 
erippling of the Welsh Church here and now. Bat, as a 
biographer who tries to be impartial, he is by no means 
blind to other defects, as he sees them, in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
career, He notes the breakdown of Mr. Lloyd George's 
original plan that no Welsh Nationalist should accept 
office under a Liberal Government until Home Rule had been 

granted for Wales; also the collapse of the Cymru Fydd 
organization, which had the same object; also the ineffective- 
ness of Mr. Lloyd George’s insurrection against Lord 
Rosebery. But, as Mr. Evans says, Mr. Lloyd George is 
brilliant at turning defeats to his own ends. He is much 
better at attack than at defence; and yet he has a wonderful 
way of diverting the enemy’s attack from the true point to 
some other point which is more easily defensible. Excellent 
examples of guerrilla sallies by Mr. Lloyd George were his 
repeated attacks, when he was still fresh to the House of 
Commons, on Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. 
As for Mr. Lloyd George’s relations with newspapers, Mr. 
Evans gives us this glimpse into his methods :— 


“The modern slaves of the pen are beginning to realize that 
they cannot now, as of yore, count upon enjoying the privilege of 
® private rehearsal of his great speeches. Formerly a small 

ring’ of journalists would meet him by appointment just before 
the meeting ; and to them he dictated what he proposed saying— 
act reading from any manuscript, but only at best referring to 
gencilled notes on the back of an envelope, pacing up and down 


pronouncement to make, his private secretary is accustomed to 
meet the pressmen and dictate from a typewritten copy what Mr. 
Lloyd George will say. More recently still, at Manchester 
(June 3rd, 1915), in delivering his first speech as Minister of 
Munitions, he made a further departure from earlier custom. He 
prepared no copy in advance for the press, but stipulated that no 
report of his speech should appear until he had himself revised 
it. Hespoke for within four minutes of the full hour. Three 
hours after he finished speaking, a typewritten copy of his 
speech, making four full columns of the Manchester Guardian, was 
submitted to, and carefully revised by him, he making a number 
of corrections therein. This, however, is no solitary instance of 
the extreme care he exercises to ensure that what appears in the 
press accurately represents what he wished to say. His speeches 
in Wales are, as a rule, delivered in his native Welsh—a better 
medium for his frequently poetic imagery than is the more prosaic 
English. And even when the main address is in English, his 
peroration, in which he reaches his highest flights, is most fre- 
quently delivered in Welsh—which he claims, no doubt justly, to 
be the language of Paradise. But if the speech is a really 
important one (¢.g., his great speech at the Carnarvon Pavilion, 
six years ago, on his first historic Budget), he will not run the 
risk of having his peroration mauled and his views possibly dis- 
torted in translation, but supplies his own ‘authorized English 
translation’ of the Welsh portions of his speech.” 

Mr. Evans’s defence of Mr. Lloyd George against his 
Welsh Nationalist detractors is that he could not very well 
support Welsh Nationalism as a matter of exclusive im- 
portance while he was a Cabinet Minister. This is true, and 
we of course acknowledge Mr. Lloyd George’s wisdom in this 
respect; but to offer this fact as an apology is patently not a 
defence at all of the man who drew up and exacted the pledge 
from his fellow-Nationalists that Welsh Home Rule should 
come before everything. The shrewdest remark Mr. Evans 
makes is that when Mr. Lloyd George joined the Cabinet the 
Welsh Nationalists, instead of listening to his exhortations, 
should have gone on acting exactly as Mr. Lloyd George 
himself would have acted had he not been in the Cabinet :— 

“It was from an altogether mistaken sense of loyalty to him 
that they themselves abstained from taking steps which his 
official position in the Government alone debarred him from 
initiating. Had they only acted as he would have acted were he 
still a private Member, they would have immensely strengthened 
his position in the Cabinet as de facto Minister for Wales. As it 
was, doubt of their own capacity—differing therein fundamentally 
from him—deterred them from taking any aggressive action, or 
even any firm stand, for some years against the Government. 
Without charging him with conceit, one is justified in saying that 
Mr, Lloyd George had a just appreciation of his own qualities, 
and seldom failed to manifest indomitable faith in himself. Had 
he ruled at the Vatican, subscription to the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility would have been enforced upon every Roman Catholic 
under pains and penalties here and hereafter.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s heroes in history, we are told, are Owen 
Glendower and Oliver Cromwell. If that be so, we gladly 
trust to the Cromwellian inspiration. Mr. Lloyd George 
should be safe from ever becoming what Mr. Evans wishes 
him to be. In a preface Dr. Sarolea names Mr. Lloyd George 
as obviously the man to represent the British Empire in the 
complicated settlement which will follow the war. Mr. Evans 
says nothing about that, but thinks that Mr. Lloyd George 
may turn his attention to some great matters of Imperial 
reconstruction. In a sense this would be the line of least 
resistance, as he would be tracked by no very embarrassing 
ghosts of the past rising up from the burial-grounds of 
domestic legislation. 

We cannot do more than give a bare mention to the volume 
which contains Mr. Lloyd George’s war speeches. We wrote 
at length recently of the preface to this volume. To read the 
speeches again in the mass is to havea deeper impression of 
the extraordinary vigour and vividness of Mr. Lloyd George's 
language. Even when it is grave it does not depress but 
rather stimulates. Speeches which have that effect are a 
valuable national possession. 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL GUIDE TO OXFORD.* 

A Ggoop many books are written which fail to serve their 
original end andaim. The most familiar example is that of 
the story-book intended to amuse children which finds its 
most appreciative audience among the “grown-ups.” There are 
some books, again, which are written with a serious intent to 
instruct and edify, but achieve success by their unconscious 
humour. The smallest and most fortunate class, however, is 
that of the books which kill two birds with one stone, which, 


* A Handy Guide to Oxford. Specially Written for the Wounded by C. R. L. 
Fletcher. Printed for the Author at the Oxford University Preas, [Price for 
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though not deliberately contrived “a double debt to pay,” 
nevertheless end by paying it, and in this class must be placed 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher’s Handy Guide to Oxford. It was 
specially written for the wounded soldiers now being cared 
for at the various hospitals in the University town, but it will 
be read with delight and emotion by all Oxford men. This 
happy result is not to be wondered at when account is taken 
of Mr. Fletcher's antecedents and equipment. He is an 
historian of individuality and distinction, and his most 
unsympathetic critics could never charge him with being dull 
or dryasdust. He has lived for close on forty years at Oxford 
without ever acquiring a donnish or academic outlook, and his 
intimate knowledge of his theme is enlivened by the same 
generous vehemence which marks his more ambitious works. 
Above all, he is a true lover of Oxford; and in flagellating 
his bétes noires he is moved, not by personal animosity, 
but a chivalrous resentment against those who have marred 
her beauty or misunderstood her true mission. 

But these characteristic ebullitions—with most of which we 
find ourselves in complete agreement—though they add to the 
interest of the book, do not in the least interfere with its 
main purpose, which is to supply, without patronage or 
pedantry, just the information which convalescent soldiers, 
strangers to the town, would be glad to have on their walks 
abroad in its streets and Colleges. He begins with a ramble 
through Magdalen, and then diverges to answer the questions 
which would naturally suggest themselves: What 7s a College? 
How did Colleges grow? What is the connexion between the 
Colleges and the University? What between the University 
and the city? In answering these questions Mr. Fletcber 
wears his learning lightly, and imparts it not merely without 
condescension but in a spirit of gratitude, realizing that it is 
a privilege to act as cicerone to the non-academic defenders of 
their country who have suffered in her cause. This spirit, 
which pervades the entire book, is perhaps best expressed in 
the beautiful prologue written in the manner of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress :— 

“ And I saw in my dream how Mr. Greatheart came to Oxford 

city, to be healed of the wounds that he had gotten in the fight 
against Apollyon. When he had lain a month there, tended by 
Christiana and Mercy and Faith and the other sisters whose names 
are writ in the Book of Life, when, I say, his hurts began to be on 
an healing, he made shift to go abroad betwixt his crutches to 
view that city. Now the city, as all pilgrims know, lyeth amid 
pleasant meadows beside delicate waters, and is all full of fair palaces, 
towersand temples. Yet all these, asit seemed to Mr. Greatheart, 
were without plan, or name writ large uponthem, whereby a strangor 
might know them one from other. And when he asked of those 
who stood in the public wayes, agape at his sad estate, how he 
should go about to learn of these same buildings, by whom, and 
when, and wherefore they were made, for a great while he gat no 
help. For some of the people in their ignorance knew naught 
(since it is always darkest under the lamp) ; and other some there 
were, of too great knowledge, that told him how the town’s history 
was writ fair in many score of learned books. ‘Alas,’ said Mr. 
Greatheart, ‘these I have no leasure nor liking to read, for my 
trade is not of books, nor have I skill of hard words.’ But there 
met him presently a man with white hair who spake very civil-ly 
to him thus, ‘ Mr. Greatheart, you have saved me and this my 
city from Apollyon, and I should reckon it an honour if you 
would take this one small book that I have made for your sake. 
You shall find it tells a little, and, as I hope, in plaine 
words, of the notable things which you may view while you 
sojourn in our city.’ And herewith he proffered the small book, 
which the other thankfully took and thrust in his bosom; for 
wkat with the manage of his crutch he lacked an hand to hold it 
as he hobbled along. ‘ And the white-haired man went upon his 
way and Mr. Greatheart saw him no more.” 
Mr. Fletcher’s method throughout is to temper instruction 
with entertaining comment. He does not disdain anecdote, 
but uses it freely, and alongside of his excellent summaries of 
the serious activities of University life we have allusions to the 
illicit operations of the undergraduates’ Alpine Club, the tragic 
fate of the Magdalen tortoises at the General Election of 1880, 
and the worship of the Mallard at All Souls. Never forgetting 
for whom the handbook is designed, Mr. Fletcher uses an 
ingenious military analogy to explain the discipline of College 
life :— 

“Internally each college bears some resemblance to a regiment. 
The Head of it (who may be called ‘Master,’ or ‘ Provost,’ or 
* Warden,’ or ‘ Rector,’ or ‘ Principal,’ or ‘ President’) is the colonel ; 
the ‘ Fellows’ (whom in our common talk we call‘ Dons’) are the 
officers; the undergraduates are the men. There are no regular 
non-coms., but in practice there are always a dozen or so of leading 
undergraduates who, in a good college, are on the best of 
terms with the Dons and do their best to keep up the 
reputation of the college both in the ‘Schools’ (as we call the 


ares, 

examinations which men have to pass to get their de ; 
the sphere of athletics. There is one of the Aen oe 
‘Dean,’ who is just like the adjutant of the regiment ang " 
responsible for its discipline. The Universivy has also oe 
supreme adjutants, called * Proctors,’ who are responsible for the 
discipline of the whole University. And at the head of all is th 
very great man called the Vice-Chancellor, whom we may compare 
to the general of 2 brigade.” 
The sketch of the river and Oxford boat-racing is admirably 
done,as might be expected from an accomplished oarsman, 
and the impression one gains from reading these pages is 
curiously akin to that of listening to first-rate, high-spirited 
talk. How good, for example, is the saying that the buildings 
of Wadham as seen from the grassplot of the College garden 
look as if “they were not built at all, but simply grew out of 
the lawn by some miracle of nature without art.” And how 
faithfully is the feeling which Christ Church inspires in some 
non-Christ Church men reproduced in the following passage:— 

“One leaves Christ Church with a cortain sense of disappoint- 
ment and yet with a much greater sense of awe. It is splendid 
and majestic; one would like to be a member there; one would 
like very much to have been one of those schoolboys from Queen 
Elizabeth’s foundation of Westminster School for whose future 
education she appropriated a certain number of the scholarships 
(then called studentships) at Christ Church; and to have pro. 
ceeded in due time from a junior to a senior studentship or 
fellowship ; then to have been made a Canon and Divinity Pro. 
fessor ; and finally to have risen, by direct gift from the King or 
Queen, to the proud position of Dean. But somehow or other, at 
all these stages of promotion, one would have occasionally wished 
for a tranquil nook in the garden of Wadham, or Magdalen, or 
Trinity, or St. John’s.” 
The little book is excellently illustrated with photographs, 
old views, and a reproduction of Mr. Muirhead Bone’s 
beautiful etching of Kettell Hall and Broad Street. We 
cannot part from Mr. Fletcher’s Guide without expressing our 
admiration of the patriotic spirit which breathes in every page. 
It isa noble tribute to the uncomplaining heroism with which 
Oxford has offered her goodliest and best to the service of her 
country. 





SOME MILITARY BOOKS.* 

TxHeE subject known in military parlance as “ map-reading” 

includes a great deal more than the mere ability to studya 

map with intelligence. Its mastery—still more, its teaching 

to N.C.O.’s and scouts, which is a duty incumbent on all 

efficient platoon commanders—involves a quantity of hard 

work and clear thinking, especially for those who have no 
previous acquaintance with the simple trigonometrical calcula- 
tions which have to be made in using the prismatic compass, 

and laying down bearingson a map. The official manual of 
“ Map-reading and Field-sketching,” excellent as it is, seems 
to be somewhat above the heads of many who come to its study 
without any mathematical training. To such officers we can 
confidently, from practical experience, recommend the “ self- 
instructional manual” of Map Reading’ which has been 
compiled by Captain Norcock and Captain Wilson, of the 
R.M.L.I. The first part—it only covers twenty-six pages— 
of this book summarizes in an admirably brief but lucid 
fashion the chief principles which underlie the use of scales, 
the handling of the service protractor in conjunction with the 
prismatic compass, the “ setting” of maps, the decision as to 
whether one point on the ground is visible from another, and 
so forth. The second and larger part of the book consists of 
a series of examination papers of carefully graduated difficulty, 
with the solutions to each question indicated or worked out ia 
full, as may seem necessary. The present writer has made 
considerable use of the book in the instruction of his men, and 
has found it of the greatest service. 

To be able to find one’s way at night by the stars is a most 
useful accomplishment, especially to soldiers, and is far easier 
than many people suppose. In The Soldier's Night Guide* 
all that it is needful to know for this purpose is condensed into 
a dozen small pages. Unfortunately it is not very clearly 
expressed, and we should advise the author to rewrite his work 
at somewhat greater length if a new edition is called for. He 
should certainly begin by showing his readers how to find the 





* (1) Map Reading. By L. Norcock and F.S. Wilson. London: Sifton, 
Praed, and Co. [4s. 6d. net.|——(2) The Soldier’s Night Guide. By “‘ Path- 
finder.”” London: Gale and Polden, {34. net. |——(3) A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Infantry Tactics. By Colonel Beca. ~ Translated by Captain A. F 
Custance, London: Allen and Unwin. [1s. net.j——(4) Revolvers and Pistols. 
By Frank Bonnett. London: The Aldine Publishing Co. (Js. net.}—— 
(5) Practical Bayonet Fighting. By An Officer. London : The Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart Office. [6d.]——(6) Guide to Oficial Letter Writing, Orders, &c. By 
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North Star, and go on from this to explain what can be done 
when a partially clouded sky obscures that orb “ unshaked of 
motion,” whilst leaving other recognizable constellations 
available for guidance. 

Colonel Beca’s brief but learned and thoughtful essay on The 
Development of Infantry Tactics, although of course written 
some time before the outbreak of the war now raging, is of 

t interest at the present moment, if only for the clear 
account which it gives of the conclusions of the latest French 
and German tactical schools—modified though they must be 
to-day by the experiences of the past year. It has been ably 
translated by Captain Custance, though we notice an undue 
proportion of misprints—such as “ Saint Private” and “Major 
Calwell °—which are probably due to imperfect proof-reading. 
Colonel Hacket Pain has contributed a short but sensible 
introduction, in which he foreshadows several points—such 
as the need for an inexhaustible artillery preparation, the 
influence of aircraft on field operations, and the ultimate 
predominance of the moral over the material factor—which 
have been emphasized by our recent experiences. 

The reader who opens Mr. Bonnett’s treatise on Revolvers 
and Pistols‘ at the frontispiece, and observes that the Webley 
revolver described as “ Mark V.” in the letterpress is clearly 
stamped “ Mark IV.” in the illustration, will be inclined to 
think ill of the author’s trustworthiness. This would be a 
mistake, for, in spite of this unfortunate slip, Mr. Bonnett 
evidently knows a great deal about modern pistols and pisto!- 
shooting. He describes the chief makes of revolvers and 
automatic pistols now on the market, and gives lists and 
illustrations of the various patterns supplied by the leading 
makers, These seem to be taken from catalogues, and should 
therefore be trustworthy, though here also we have noticed 
one or two slips—e.g., in the list of Colt revolvers. Mr. 
Bonnett’s advice on the care and use of pistols is thoroughly 
sound, and we should advise any officer who is still debating 
whether to take a service revolver or an automatic to the 
front to read this book before deciding. The present writer's 
own opinion, after careful study of the question, is that a 
455 Colt or Webley revolver—for which service ammunition 
can always be obtained—supplemented on occasion by the 
handy and powerful Colt 380 automatic, which can be con- 
cealed in a hip pocket—would form an ideal combination. 

Practical Bayonet Fighting * embodies the essential features 
of the Aldershot course, as well as experience gained by its 
author in the present war. It gives a series of lessons for 
recruits which the young officer who has to instruct his men 
in an art little known to himself will find very helpful—though 
of course their proper use should be to assist him to follow the 
efforts of his sergeant-instructors without appearing to be too 
much taken by surprise. 

Of“ An Adjutant’s” Guide to Oficial Letter Writing * we 
need only say that it is now in its third edition, and that it 
well deserves this success for its helpfulness to the many who 
now have to tackle Army forms without adequate training. 





THE NORTH-WEST AMAZONS.* 

Tus account of a year’s travels in the North-West Amazons 
is very attractive reading. Captain Whiffen does not claim 
to have made any great addition to scientific research by the 
publication of his book, but presents it as a record of “ impres- 
sions and studies of native ways and doings, noted by a 
temporary dweller in their midst.” His ambition had been to 
complete Dr. Russel Wallace’s unfinished journey up the 
Uaupes River, but this he was unable toaccomplish. His notes 
commence from his arrival at Encanto, at the mouth of the 
Kara Parana, from which point he began his wanderings in 
the Japura, Kubuinar, and Issa districts. 

Before dealing with the habits and customs of the various 
tribes among whom he travelled, Captain Whiffen gives us an 
exceedingly interesting chapter on the river and forest 
scenery of the districts explored by him, and by his clear style 
of writing conveys a vivid impression of the silence of the 
Amazonian woodlands. We may quote the following passage : 
_ “The oppression is as of some great weight. A light heart is 
impossible in an atmosphere which the sunshine never enlivens, 


that is beaten daily back to earth by rain, where the air is heavy 
with the fumes of fallen vegetation slowly steaming to decay. The 





* The North-West Amazons. By Thomas Whiffen, FP.R.G.S., F.BR.A,I, 
Loudon : Constable and Co, [12s, 6d, net.} 








effect of the impenetrable thickets around, the stifling of the breath, 
is all mental doubtless; but it must re-act physically on the 
neurotic subject. This depression, this despondency, may seem 
incredible to those who have never experienced anything similar, 
who are ignorant of the innate malevolence of the High Woods, 
But in truth there is nothing in Nature more cruel than the un- 
conquered vegetation of a tropical South American forest. The 
Amazonian bush brings no consolation. It is silent, inhospitable, 
cynical. It has overcome the mastodon and the megatherium, the 
prehistoric camel and the rhinoceros. It has reduced its rivals 
of the animal kingdom to slimy alligators and unsightly arma- 
dilloes, to sloths and ant-bears. The most powerful tenant of its 
shades is the boa constrictor, the most majestic the jaguar. Man 
is a very puny feature in the Amazonian cosmos.” 

Captain Whiffen describes native life for us in exhaustive 
but never wearying detail. We hear of marriage customs, 
the family, education, industries, agriculture, language, 
religion, &c. There is also an attractive chapter on the songs 
and dances of the natives, in which we are told that “there 
are no love songs among the Indians, for the poetic concep- 
tion of love does not exist. Sacred songs and nursery songs 
are equally lacking. A mother never croons to her baby; 
she does not understand a lullaby.” This seems to us very 
singular. We should have thought that even among the 
lowest type of natives some crude form of idealism would 
have existed. Of much, if gruesome, interest are Captain 
Whiffen’s remarks on the cannibalistic practices of the 
Indians of the upper rivers. The primary cause of anthro- 
pophagy among these tribes he asserts to be vengeance, a 
method of inflicting the supreme insult upon anenemy. The 
Indians hold very definite opinions as to the inferiority of the 
brute creation, and to resemble animals in any way isa disgrace. 
Therefore no greater insult to an enemy can possibly be con- 
ceived than to kill and eat him as if he were a sleugbtered 
beast. Other curious reasons are given for this horrible 
custom. The volume contains a great many photographs and 
drawings and a number of sketch-maps, and should be of 
much interest to ordinary readers as well as to those who are 
devoted to books of travel. 





TRAVELS EAST OF SUEZ* 

Ir the writer of this entertaining book has not paid great 
attention to literary style, she has nevertheless succeeded in 
giving us a series of vivid pictures of life as she saw it in 
India and Burma. Her observations on men and things are 
set before us with such unfailing good humour that her 
accounts of the trivial, and even the commonplace, adventures 
and mishaps of travel serve to secure for her the benevolent 
regard of the reader. And when she and her companion 
penetrate into Upper Burma, where they encounter real 
dangers and hardships, this spirit of kindness and good 
temper brings the two women safely back to civilized life 
again. As she could not talk Burmese, she made acquaintance 
with the natives by means of signs. “It is astonishing what 
a great deal can be done with signs,” she remarks, and the 
results of many of her interviews appear here as photographs 
illustrating her narrative. “I sometimes wonder,” she goes 
on, “ what they think of us white people, wonder, too, what I 
should do if a black person came along in England and 
wanted my photo.” After Suez, the “ Gateway of the East,” 
and Aden, her next halting-place was Colombo. She spent 
some pleasant days in Ceylon, and from there set out for 
Calcutta. Then inaseries of rapid darts she visited many 
places and enjoyed the various pleasures that deck the path 
of an eager, enthusiastic traveller. Her friends were ever 
ready to welcome her, and the reader can share in the amuse- 
ments of a club or a race-meeting, a native wedding, and the 
humours of the road or the railway. She gives us a lively 
account of the way in which she achieved the sight of 
“Sunrise on the Himalayas” :— 

“At Gilligurri the small gauge railway is taken for the hills; 
and here one begins to notice the change in the type of the 
people from the Indian to the Mongolian... then the rise 
begins running along the side of the rocks amid tropical vegeta- 
tion, under the Sal trees, and palms, tree ferns flourishing their 
fronds almost in at the carriage window, Brugmansia and Poin- 
settia flowers adding tothe beauty of the scene. ... At Sonada 
the line runs through the main street, with the bazaars on both 
sides, so that you can step out of the train and doa little shopping 
during some of its halts.” 


At last, after a short pause at Darjeeling, “we arrived at our 











By Rachel Humphreys, F.R.G.S, London: Hesth, 
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objective—Tiger Hill, 9,000 feet up.” There, after “a little 
patient waiting,” Miss Humphreys saw “the glory of those 
white mountain peaks 29,000 feet high, one after the other 
catching the gorgeous tint of the golden sunrise, which was 
gilding and tinging the masses of billowy ether below, till 
it was all bathed in an ineffably beautiful tint of rose.” 
Though most of her travels were to well-known places, such 
as Benares, Agra, and Lucknow, she relates her experiences 
so pleasantly and with such a sympathetic appreciation of 
both native and English life that her readers cannot but be 
grateful to her for a book which affords them a few hours of 
agreeable relaxation. 





FICTION. 


VICTORY.* 

THERE are two unusual features about Mr. Conrad’s new 
novel. The first is the appearance of a quotation from 
Milton asa motto on the title-page. Mr. Conrad is greatly 
appreciated by literary readers, but there are fewer literary 
allusions in his books than in those of any other modern author 
of note. It is not that he has not read judiciously as well as 
observed acutely, for otherwise his command of a singularly 
expressive and eloquent style would amount to something like 
a miracle. It is partly due to the fact that his characters are 
in the main men immersed in action rather than study; 
partly also, or so we read it, to a fastidious originality, a 
disinclination to be beholden to the thoughts of others; and 
assuredly he cannot often be troubled by the annoyance which 
gave rise to the wish pereant qui nostra ante nos dixerunt ! 
The other unusual feature in Victory is that it has a 
preface, and, being written by Mr. Conrad, it is very 
interesting. The book, he tells us, was finished more 
than two months before the outbreak of the war, and 
the last word written was the title. At first he was disposed 
to alter it, since the contents had not the faintest connexion 
with the present conflict, lest it might mislead intending 
readers ; but ultimately he decided to accept the omen and let 
it stand. He also does well to remind us that, as the villain 
of the plot is a German, he is no brand-new character intro- 
duced ad hoc to gratify the passions of the moment, but an 
old member of Mr. Conrad’s company who has already figured 
in two stories published sixteen and thirteen years ago. ‘The 
explanation was unnecessary to those who are familiar with 
Mr. Conrad’s methods and his artistic conscience, but it was 
as well to place the facts on record, and to make it clear 
that, “far from being the incarnation of recent animosities, 
Schomberg is the creation of” Mr. Conrad’s “old, deep- 
seated and, as it were, impartial conviction.” 

So much for the specially unusual features of the new novel. 
But there remains the abiding unusualness of all Mr. Conrad’s 
work, enhanced rather than diminished by his return to the 
scene of his earliest books—Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of 
the Islands—the Malay Archipelago. It is the unusualness 
not merely of outlandish climes and a tropical exotic land- 
scape, but of unfamiliar types, strange friendships and 
antipathies, unlooked-for surprises, and that oblique yet 
penetrating method of narrative which distinguishes Mr. 
Conrad from his compeers, fascinates his admirers, and repels 
many plain persons. It is no use attempting to convert people 
to an enthusiasm for a writer who goes his own way with such 
an uncompromising disregard for conventional formulas and 
orthodox literary usages. One could no more expect a 
frequenter of Ballad Concerts to appreciate the fugues of 
Bach. It is no doubt partly a matter of education, but it is 
also largely a question of instinct, or temperament, for there 
are plenty of educated people who frankly and honestly admit 
their inability to enjoy Mr. Conrad’s books. Those who 
do turn with an anticipation seldom disappointed to each 
new work from his pen, and in the strange story unrolled in 
these pages they will find all the old arresting enchantment. 
“ Enchantment” is a term peculiarly appropriate in this context, 
for the central figcre is a European who, without becoming 
denationalized, has yet succumbed to the magic of the East 
to the extent of living contentedly by himself on a small 
island. Yet Axel Heyst, the hero of the story and the victim 
of much undeserved mischance, was no moody recluse, though 
-f a somewhat scornftl nature. He was a man of birth and 
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breeding, of exquisite courtesy, naturally co . 

“ beguiled into action,” and cai to suffer in men 
subtle way unknown to men accustomed to grapple with the 
realities of common human enterprise.” Yet his failare never 
affected his ingrained Quixotism, and so it comes about ¢ 

in a moment of chivalrous sympathy, he plays the part of a 
knight-errant and exposes himself to the unrelenting animogi 
of a gross and hateful villain, who hires even worse Villains 
than himself to carry out his scheme of vengeance. Jt is 
characteristic of Mr. Conrad that, in spite of all Heyst’s 
curious qualities, there is in him a core of simplicity and 
goodness which his contact with lax or sinister humanity has 
never impaired. And so it is that, in spite of his tragic end, 
he rises triumphant above his surroundings and justifies the 
paradox of the title. 





Much Ado about Nothing. Told by a Popular Novelist 
With Illustrations in Colour by Averil Burleigh. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.)—Let us admit at once that the illustra. 
tions are delightful, and that the “Popular Novelist” hag 
done his part of the work with a sense of colour and an 
evident enjoyment of the comedy; so we shall be the more at 
liberty to wonder why the book was produced at all. It ig 
not an engaging novel; there are a hundred stories written 
every month which are truer to life and of less doubtful 
propriety. And it certainly is not Shakespeare; or it is, at 
all events, Shakespeare with the music taken from his lines, 
with the delicately wicked strife of Benedick and Beutrisg 
turned to the mere sparring of lovers, with a word inserted 
here and there to alter blank verse into prose. Where, we 
wonder, lies the merit of changing 

“Confirm’d, confirm’d! O, that is stronger made 
Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron!” 
to: “* Confirmed!’ he groaned. ‘Confirmed. Though I will 
ask you if such confirmation were needed’”? We wonld, 
indeed, protest against all rewriting of Shakespeare's plays 
on such lines as these. Let those who love them read them; 
for the rest, let them be content with the original work of 
modern novelists. 

Change. By M. P. Willcocks. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s) 
—Miss Willcocks’s latest novel is very uneven; she is afraid 
of no experiment, and writes of men and women whom she 
does not understand, as well as of those whom she does 
But she shows an intimate sympathy with the varying 
stages of adolescence, and can define truly the mind of a girl 
of sixteen, with its restless dissatisfaction, its self-sufficiency, 
its consciousness that “ there’s other things besides me in the 
world that I'm part of.” The earlier part of the book is, 
consequently, full of interest, both at Bess’s school, and at 
John’s school, which is Bess’s home. And later, when love 
affairs come to the young people, and disillusionment, there 
is, in spite of occasional good-natured vulgarity, a constant 
discernment. The book is more satisfactory in spirit than in 
technique, for it is hampered by vagueness, and the tag which 
adorns the title-page—plus cela change, plus c'est la méme 
chose—is oertainly suitable. Just as, at a party, a hostess 
will break upon an interesting conversation with fresh intro- 
ductions, so the writer of Change bands us round from one 
set of people to another, and takes no particular trouble to 
bridge the many gaps. 

Reapas_E Novers.—The Temple in the Tope. By 8. 
Foskett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The “local colour” 
of this Indian prize novel is detailed and careful; its 
characterization is less satisfactory. The Romance of 4 
Red Cross Hospital. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—A story of the first months of the war, filled 
with appreciation of the Red Cross workers. The 
exaggerated satire of the earlier part does not seem to us 
in the best of taste. Happy Endings. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—“ The Jonases,” which is the best of 
this mixed collection of comedies, is truly humorous, though 
a little self-conscious. 
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Anthropologists will be interested by Professor G. Elliot 
Smith's controversial monograph upon The Migrations of Early 
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Culture (Longmans and Co. for the Manchester’ University 
Press, 3s. 6d. net), which is described in its sub-title as “a 
stady of the significance of the geographical distribution of 
the practice of mummification as evidence of the migrations 
of peoples and the spread of certain customs and beliefs.” 
Put very shortly, Professor Elliot Smith’s thesis may be said 
to be anattempt to prove the widespread influence exerted by 
the ancient Egyptian civilization. This “ helio-lithic culture 
complex,” as he calls it, grew up gradually out of many 
elements (including sun-worship and the building of megalithic 
monuments as well as the practice of embalming the dead), 
and had become thoroughly established in Egypt by 900 B.c. 
About a century later began “the great migration of the 
helio-lithic culture complex.” Though greatly altered by 
various local and other influences in the countries through 
which it passed, it can be clearly traced, according to Professor 
Elliot Smith, as having crossed the Persian Gulf to India, as 
having been carried through Indonesia far out into the Pacific, 
and as having “ eventually reached the American coast, where 
it bore fruit in the development of the great civilizations on 
the Pacific littoral and isthmus.” 





It is always a pleasure to look through a new anthology, to 
see which of our favourites have been omitted and which 
included, to read through familiar beauties once again, or to 
come unexpectedly upon an unknown gem. Mr. George 
Beaumont has been remarkably successful in A Book of 
English Poetry (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d. net), though 
what he has produced is perhaps a book of reference rather 
than an anthology to be read for pleasure. It is bulky and 
unattractive in format; but its five hundred pages, with their 
double columns, contain a wider, and so more valuable, 
selection than most books of the kind. Tle editor, moreover, 
has not limited himself to strictly lyrical poems, but has 
found space for specimens of longer works no less famous 
but rarely found in anthologies. We find, for instance, 
the whole of Shakespeare’s Luerece, of Byron’s Vision of 
Judgment, of FitzGerald’s Omar, and long quotations from 
works of greater length, including the entire first two books 
of Paradise Lost. A great merit of the collection is that 
much attention has been paid to giving a good text—that of 
Blake, for instance, being taken from Mr. Sampson’s edition. 
Omissions, moreover, are seldom made, and when they are the 
fact is plainly marked. It might seem unnecessary to mention 
such an elementary point, but many anthologies are guilty in 
this respect. The Oxford Book of English Verse, for instance, 
prints only five out of the nineteen stanzas of Donne’s most 
famous lyric The Ecstasy, without the smallest indication that 
the mutilated and meaningless fragment is not a complete 
poem. The weakest part of Mr. Beaumont’s collection is the 
last section, which contains a large number of poems by living 
writers. Both in its inclusions and omissions this section is 
naturally unsatisfactory, and the book would have been better 
without it. We may also adda hope that future editions will 
contain an alphabetical list of authors, which would much 
improve the work for purposes of reference, 





Young students of French in England during the last few 
years have had much cause for gratitude to Miss Jetta S. 
Wolff for her admirable little books of dialogue (Les Francais 
en Voyage, Les Francais en Ménage, &c.). She has now added 
to the series Les Francais en Guerre (Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d.), 
whick should be even more popular than its predecessors. In 
anumber of short chapters she describes, with a wealth of 
anecdote and, above all, of conversation, the course of events 
and the current of feeling in Paris during the earlier months 
of the war. Miss Wolff has a gift for being entertaining, and 
in these pages she is sometimes moving as well; so that the 
reader is likely to become absorbed, and hardly to notice that 
he is at the same time familiarizing himself with innumerable 
idioms of modern colloquial French. 





Sir Ray Lankester’s weekly articles in the Daily Telegraph 
are read with delight by many, and it is satisfactory that a 
third collection of them has now been issued in book form 
with the title of Diversions of a Naturalist (Methuen and Co., 
6s.). A great variety of subjects ave dealt with, but, though 
each of the essays is an independent entity, there are two or 
three large groups of chapters dealing with similar subjects. 
Thus almost a third of the book is concerned with various 


aspects of the natural history of the seashore, while other 
subjects discussed at some length are the relations between 
man and the apes, and courtship in animals and man. Sir 
Ray Lankester takes, however, a wide view of the province of 
science, and others of his essays treat of such unexpected 
topics as dowsing and the Russian Ballet. But whatever he 
discusses seems equally fresh and interesting, and though his 
dogmatism may occasionally raffle our prejudices, it adds 
individuality and liveliness to his writing. 





The Ramsay family settled in Scotland in the twelfth 
century, having come originally, according to tradition, from 
Huntingdonshire. In 1232 King Alexander Il. conferred 
upon Neis Ramsay, his physician, the barony of Bamff, with 
which place the Ramsays have been connected ever since. 
Sir James Ramsay has now published a volume of Banff 
Charters, A.D. 1232-1703 (Oxford University Press, 15s. net), 
with an introduction and notes, which throws considerable 
light upon domestic life in mediaeval Scotland. 





Chikaranga is a branch of the Bantu family of languages, 
and is spoken by the natives of Mashonaland, Southern 
Rhodesia. A Manual of the Chikaranga Language has just 
been compiled by Mr. C. S. Louw (Philpott and Collins, 
Abercorn Street, Bulawayo, 12s. 6d. net). In addition toa 
grammar and exercises, the book contains two large vocabu- 
laries and a set of conversations. 





New Epririons.—A revised edition has been published of 
Dr. E. A. Gardner's Handbook of Greek Sculpture (Macmillan 
and Co., 10s.). The two parts of the earlier editions are now 
issued in a single volume, and the matter dealing with recent 
discoveries contained in the appendices has been distributed 
to appropriate contexts in the body of the work. Professor 
A. Mosso’s popular study upon Fatigue, translated by 
Margaret and W. B. Drummond, has been reissued in a 
cheaper form (Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d. net). A seventh 
edition has appeared of Mr. W. B. Drummond's The Child : 
his Nature and Nurture (J. M. Dent and Sons, 2s. 6d. net). It 
contains two new chapters, one of which is a consideration 
of the Montessori method of education. We have also 
received a copy ofa revised edition of Contanseau’s well- 
known Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages 
(Longmans and Co., Is, 6d. net). 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
— oe 


Abbott (W.), Commercial Theory and Practice, er 8vo ............(J. Murray) 
Addison (Joseph), the Miscellaneous Works of, Vol, II., 8vo......(Bell) net 
Ajanta Frescoes: being Reproductions in Colour and Monochrome of 

Frescoes in Some of the Caves at Ajanta, &. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 840 
Anthology of English Prose, cr 8V0 .............cccceeeecseeeeseees (Clive) 26 
Apted (Evelyn), Charles Quantrill, cr 8V0 .............00.+ .(Methuen) 6/0 
Armstrong (Margaret) and ‘lhornber (J. J.), Field Book of Western Wild 

Flowers, cr 8vo mondiale oe sane peiene ..(Putnam) net 
Arrhenius (S.), Quantitative Laws in Biological Chemistry, 8vo (Bell) net 
Artzibashef (M.), Breaking Point, cr 8vo ...... . --eeee (Becker) 
Atkinson (W. W.), The Art of Expression and the Principles of Discourse, 

er 8vo eenikinlernecdesenenanianneiaane : sais (Fowler) net 
Atkinson (W. The Paychology of Success; or, Mental Paths to 

Power, cr 8vo ... we quseatarinupmnsvaniuisensiescennstensnteanses (Fowler) net 
Austin (Mary), The Man Jesus, cr Svo......... . (Harper) net 5,0 
Ballon (F. W.), The Appointment of Teachers in Cities, Svo 


36 


7/6 


76 
60 
6/0 


on 
26 





(Oxford Univ, Press) net 66 
Rates (A.), Motor and Carriage Painting, cr 8vo............... (Spon) net 30 
Bayliss (W. M.), Principles of General Physiology, roy 8vo (Longmans) net 210 
Bell (E.), The Architecture of Ancient Egypt, cr 8vo (Bell) net 60 


Blackwood (A.), ‘The Extra Day, er 8vo ebhiineanes ; (Blackwood) 6,0 
Blake (William), Selections from the Symbolical Poems of 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 86 
Bois (W. E. B, Du), The Negro, er 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Book of Verse for Boys and Girls (A), cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Borchardt (W. G.) and Perrott (A. D.), Key to Geometry for Schools, 


Vols. II,-VL., cr 8vo ..........+. (Bell) net 8/6 
Brass Moulder (The), Cr 8V0..............cc0e.csceesceeeeseeees (Spon) net 30 
Burnett (Frances Hodgson), The Lost Prince.........(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Burns (A, E.), The Grand Duchess Benedicta: a Story with a Plot, er 8vo 

(Longmans) net 3/6 
Capper (A.), A Rambler’s Recollections and Reflections, 8vo ; 
(Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 


Casson (H. N.), The Axioms of Business, cr 8vo (Efficiency Exchange) net 100 


Chamberlain (J. L.), The Passing of the Armies, 8vo (Putnam) net 10,6 

Charnock (G. F.), Mechanical Technology, 8vo............ (Constable) net 7/6 

Claes (J ), The German Mole; a Study of the Art of Peaceful lenetra- 
tion, cr 8vo 2 (Bell) net 26 


Clark (M.), Maurice Maeterlinck, Poet and Philosopher, 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 


Cornell (F. C.), A Rip Van Winkle of the Kalahari, and other Tales of 
South-West Africa, cr Svo a ieatbnitesteitdaistmbttesmesebhininapees (Unwin) 6/0 

Country Life, Vol. XXXVIT., folio epepecnnuenen (Newnes) net 21/0 

Cowper (E. E.), The King’s Double, er 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 


Craig (R. A.), Common Diseases of Farm Animals, 8vo...(Lippincott) net 60 
Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1725, er 8vo (H. Milford) net 
Croker (B, M.), Quicksands, cr vo .. ‘ ° (Cassell) 6/0 
Cullum (R.), The Son of His Father, cr 8vo , (Chapman & Hall) 
D’ Annunzio (G.), The Honeysuckle: a Play in Three Acts (Heinemann) net 36 
Deland (Margaret), Around Old Chester, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 








English Prayer Book, together with Psalter or Psalms of David .....net 36 

Ditto, with English Hymmal (Society of SS. l’eter and Paul) net 10.6 
Evans (M. 8.), Black and White in the Southera States, vo (Longmans) 7/6 
Eveleigh (W.), South-West Africa, Cr OVO .....0006 ese .. (Unwin) net 50 
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Friendly Pets, 40 ..........cccsceecnecessercsesensenseerssesecenesansaccnsnascnneeeennes (Nister) 
Gerard (Dorothea), Passion and Faith, cr 8vo ......... staneninitaiaeail (S. Paul) 
German Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15, 8ve .. ~:~ ann) net 
Giberne (Agnes), The Ride o° the Morning, cr 8V0 ..............00+8 (Partridge) 
Golden Lattice (The), O¥0.....00.0+:c0ccercesss-esscvccssccvcsscescossersossesessoeses (Jarrold) 
Grandmother’s Fairy Tales: from the French of Charles R. Dumas, 4to 
(Heinemann) net 
Green (PF. E.), The Surrey Hills, $vo ....... ... (Chatto & Windus) net 
Gregor (EB, B.), The Red Arrow, Cr 8V0 .........:cccee-cecenseeseeee yey md 
or Ameri- 





Gulick (5S. L.), The = for Peace: an Aggressive Campa. 
can Churehes, cr 8 (Oliphant) net 
Haler (P. J.) and Stuart (A. H.), A First Course in Engineering Science, 





GB DUD. ovsdesccccccqaenccce coccesenvensccsceccooneseoseescecovesceccstesevencooonecogestcccses (C ‘live) 
Hampden (Mrs. Hobart-), Love and Loveday, cr 8vo.. ..(8.P.C.K.) 
Harben (W. N.), The Inner OX” =e (Harper) 


Harris (F.), Contemporary Portraits, 8V0 ........ .......cecseeeeees (Methuen) net 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XX VI. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hi aoe (FP. R. M.), The Present Controversy on the Gori iene 
ne 

He 1 (Gerirads), My Lord of Reading, cr 8v0..............0cceeees+ (S.P.C.K.) 
Jennings (A. 8. ), Painting by Immersion and by Compressed Air (Spon) net 
Ke ay ce ), The Story of the “‘Grafton” Portrait of William Shakespeare, 

; re net 















Mh (F. J.), The Petrol Engine, cr 8vo .. aecsessereensess ..(Spon) net 
Keith (A.), The Antiquity of Man, 8vo ............... Villiams & Norgate) net 
Kinross (A.), The Fortunes of Virginia Bright ......(Hodder & S:oughton) 
Knox (G. D. }, The Spirit of the Soil, cr ~— poecceesonconcosasensced (Constable) net 
Latin a Lawyers, cr 8vo.. (Sweet & Maxwell) 
Lawrence (D. H.), The Rainbow, cr 8v0 (Methuen) 
Learned (W. 8.), The Oberlehrer, 8vo.. - a Univ. Press) net 
Lentino (Giacomo Da), edited by Ernest F. Langley, 8v 

(Oxtora Univ. Press) net 
Lewis (S.), The Trail of the Hawk, Cr 870 ........0..s.-ceseceesceeeeaneeeeees (Harper) 


Long (W.), The World’s War, and. other Poems, 32mo (Headley Bros.) net 
Longfellow -. W.), The Poetical Works, cr 8vo, boxed...... a net 
Lyde (L. W.), Some Frontiers of To-morrow, Cr BVO ....06..0cceeeeeeeees (Black) 
Lynn (E.), For Bounie Prince Charlie, cr 8V0 ...........cc0eeeeeeeeeeses (Cassell) 
Mackay (W. M.), Werds of This Life, cr 8vo., .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Martin (A. A. ), A Surgeon in Khaki, BVO ..........0:.ccccecceceeeeeees (Arnold) net 
Miyainori (A.), Tales from Old Japanese Dramas, cr 8Vvo ...... (Putnam) net 
Morris (William), The Pilgrims of Hope and Chants for Socialists, cr 8vo 
( Longmans) net 


Morrison (G. H.), The Wind on the Heath, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stouchton) 














My Favourite Pets’ Book, 4t0 .........:cccc0cceecee enecncsereses senssepnencesenneel (Nister) 
Nister’s Holiday Annual, ne ainbauaal (Nister) 
Noble (E.), The Bottle-Fillers, cr BV0............scecs0sceseeees ...(Heinemann) 
Noyes (A.), A Salute from the Fleet, and other Poems .(Methuen) net 
O’Connor (Mrs. T. P.), Little Thank Yow, CE BV0.....0..0ccccceeee (Putnam) net 
OG Baw Bre Meee, GOO ccc ncccsecccc0.csecccccccccccscccccccessenccccnsesenscecconees (Nister) 


ae net 


Onutcault (BR. F.), Buster and Tige Here Again, folio .. 
...(Dent) net 


Pepperman cw. a ), Who Built the Panama Canal? 8v0.. 








Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course, Cr 8V0.........:cccesscseenenee ctor ...... (Pitman) 
Pend (De Witt C.), Engineering for Architects (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Ramsey (Alicia), “ties Elizabeth Gibbs, cr 8v0................00..- (Mills & Boon) 





Rawlinson (A. E. J. ), Dogma, Fact, nd Experience, vo (Macmillan) net 


Regulations or Readers in the Anglicas Chureh, cr 8vo 
(Lay Reader ee net 


Reid (F.), At the Door of the Gate, cr BVO .............ccccceeeceeeeeee (E. pa 

Reid (F.), W. B. Yeats: a Critical Study, 8V0  .............cecceees (Secker) net 

Reports, Notes of Cases and Proceedings, and Judgments in Appeals, 
MII: isciuesincaidiniilasideitetinattiad tibia hiiniidiindaaeiitmnimnnnsidtininseennn (Sweet & Maxwell) net 


Roberts (M.), The Lords of the Fo’c's'le, and other Sea Comedies (Nash) 
Rollinson (C.), Alphabets and other Material Useful to Letterers, 8vo 
(Constable) net 


ee ee rE (Macmillan) net 
Sangier (C, P.) and Norton (H, T. J.), England's Guarantee to Belgium and 
SEE LEELA LLL (Allen & Unwin) net 


Selections from the Collected Writings of Edward Irving, cr 8vo 
(Gardner Press) net 
Service (W. J. N.), War and the Peace of God, cr 8vo ...... (MacLehose) net 
Sombart (W.), The Quintessence of Capitalism, Svo ...............(Unwin) net 
Swons (Mrs. Arthur), Apotheosis and After Life, roy 8vo (Constable) net 
tuckey (J. J.), Table of — % hen Interest at } por Cent. and of Anti- 
"lo garithms to Base 1°00125, 4 (Allen & Unwin) net 2 
Temple (W.), Church and "Nation: “the ‘Bishop ‘Paddock Lectures for 


A OD ccrercensnansiesctisenatennccnseneneviqaphannennsapeninagoenied (Macmillan) net 
Tenney (E. H,), Test Methods for Steam Power Plants ...(Constable) net 
Townshend (Dorothea), A Lion, a Mouse, and a Motor Car... (Simpkin) 


‘Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Vol. VIL., 


4 
Tré mandan (A. H, De), The Hudson Bay Road (1498-1915) (Dent) net 
" wyford (H. B.), Purchasing : its Economic Aspects aud Proper Method 
TPT caseainacetbnvetnassnngnconunnscsendoububenesantuneessnatnepesnenevsenensanes ons (Constable) net 
Wi ‘Is hi (W. 8.), Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Classic al, Mediaeval, 
TEED scxicanteclacmnimenbnniniinntseinenssigineeatinl eesend (Lippine ott) net 
Wi: ~ (Mrs. Humphry), Eltham House, cr8vo ... ..(Caseell) 
White (S, E.), The Grey Dawn, cr 8vo ..... “(fod ler & ‘Stous ghton) 
Whiting (Mary Bradford), Dauntless Heart, cr Svo ...... .(S.P.C.K, 
Wiggin (Kate Douglas), Penelope’s Postscripts (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Wilson (W. M.) and Maney (G, A.), Wind Stres <ses in the Steel Frames of 
Office Buildings, 8vo... ..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Wraxall (P.), An Abridg sment of the Indian ‘Affairs, 8vo 
cesses Univ. + oe net 
—~ (Ue epee) 






Zerte (J. S. » Freach- Mates i in Fr ance, cr Ovo. 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTE & co. ) LED. BEGENT STREET,  LOEDOR. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Cis. ASSURANCE, 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR, 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY, 








The Corporation is prepared to act ag 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTs, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 


to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.c, 


West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





(Spon) net 3 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 
we ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





INVITED. 








ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which natarg 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair ie air. 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES, 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Also prepared 


It has been celebrated for 





as EMPIRE 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does noi irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
D . ‘ . Price List 
oes not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 





IRISH LINEN & 
MURPHY & ORR, 20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 
TOTAL FUNDS -_ £20,409, 644, 
FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD §1 North John Streot, LIVERPOOL 
_OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..............-.......-6118,000,000. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


3) °Se4e COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHESTER-LE-STREET (Mirep). 

HEAD-MASTER required from January next, A British University 
Des rree essential. There are about 170 pupils in attendance, 

‘ompleted applications must be received by first post on Monday, 

ath October, 1915, 

Salary according to County Seale, particulars of which, together wi th 

application form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 


exvelope. 


Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualif y- 
Shire Hall, Durham, J. 
23rd September, 1915. 


T EAD-MISTRESS is wanted in January, 1916, for High 


School for Girls in Greater London area; 240 pupils. Degree of 


. L. ROBSON, , 
County S« retary i for * Higher ‘Education. 





equivalent in Arts essential, Salary £250 rs annum and capitation fees. 


Forms of application can be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, Joir 
Agency for Women Teachers, 8, @akley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C., | 
should be returned not later than October 18th, 
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PPINGH AM SCHOOL. 


vacancy will oceur in the office of HEAD-MASTER at the end of this 
4 d the Trustees of the School are prepared to receive applieations from 
Tendidates to fill the vacancy. Under the Scheme which regulates the 
ool, the Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the 
paeery Empire, and must bea Member of the Church of England, but need not 
og Holy Ovders.—Further particulars may be obtained from the BUKSAR, 
bi School House, Uppingham, to whose care the formal Applications of 
oO! didates, and their Testimonials (if any), should be sent, on or before 
tn November, 1915, addressed to the Chairman of the Trustees. The Testi- 
pao = of a Candidate should not in any case exceed three in number, or be 
= thun three years old. 
ath September, 1915. ~~ a ,- 
GIOLICITOR desires SECRETARYSHIP to Institution 
or Company, or some position of trust, or connected with the War, in 
ebich his legal training would be useful ; —_ above military age; excellent 
references. Salary by arrangement.—Address “FP, T. C,,” Box No, 751, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
The Seco _—__— 
E E 8 S8S. 


R 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
t openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post-free Is. 9d.—Central 
ce for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
a ———<—<—<—— — — ~ — 








“LECTURES, &c. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1915-16 commences October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
HERWELL HAL 











OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hali Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 

. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£2 to £218 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCT. 7. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


5. z D. 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H, WOOD, 
B.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traiming for secondary 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 

tifeate (Theory and Practice) and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
areadmitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
ulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 

fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


E BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
(The late Madame Bergman Osterberg, Founder.) 


Trustees : Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS 
of SALISBURY, Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P., Major 
WALDORF ASTOR, M.P., The Rt, Hon, LORD SHAW of 
DUNFERMLINE. 

Principal: Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A., Mor. Sci. Tripos. 

Vice-Principal: Miss ALMA WIKNER, Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

oo are trained to be teachers of Swedish Gymnastics in Schools and 

Us. 
The Course extends over two years, and includes training in Ling’s Swedish 

Gaston, games, dancing, remedial exercises and massage, anatomy, physiology, 

Yeiene, 
The Autumn Term began on October Ist.—Applications for entrance should 
be made to the PRINCIPAL, from whom full particulars can be obtained. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 





ASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT 
ST. PANCRAS (Tavistock Place, W.C.). 
President and Hon. Secretary—Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 





The Settlement, now fully reorganized as a Women’s Settlement, is open to 
Residents prepared to give their time, under the general direction of the 
Warden, to the social work of the neighbourhood, or to some of the activities 
connected with the War. 

The building s particularly well adapted to the objects of a Settlement. It 
has a large hall with organ, a gymnasium, library, and other publie rooms for 
club and class purposes, and the attractive garden lent by the Duke of Bedford 
forms a playground for the children of the Invalid, Recreation, and Vacation 
Schools which are held on the premises. The rooms of the Residents are quiet 
and pleasant, most of them overlooking the garden, 

The opportunities for Social experience are many and varied, both within the 
Settlement itself, in connection with the work for children, girls’ clubs, social 
gatherings for men and women, educational classes, &c., and in the neighbour- 
hood. e borough of St. Pancras affords an excellent field for experience in 
the usual philanthropic activities—those of the Charity Organization Society, 
Care Committees, Skilled Employment Agencies, &c. There are Sehools for 
Mothers (one School is held at the Settlement itself), a Public Welfaro 
Association, and other kinds of work too numerous to mention. It is pro- 
posed to open a War Supply Workroom at the Settlement during the winter, 
and steps are being taken towards forming a V.A.D. in connection with it. 
For those wishing to prepare for paid Social posts a few small Bursariés are 
at the disposal of the Executive Committee, of which particulars can be 
obtained from the WARDEN-ELECT, MISS HILDA D. OAKELBY, at the 
Settlement, to whom all applications from intending Residents should be 
addressed. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(QEURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, boset, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Gramoen Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hin., M.A. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCann 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Misrress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderna 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 
Universities. 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER M&M. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoolfor Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 


Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


66 guineas a year. 
OLY FAMILY COLLEGE. —Select BOARDING 
SCHOOL for a few YOUNG LADIES, Advantages in languages, 
reparing for Oxford Locals, Matriculation. London University, Musicand Art 
>" Individual attention special feature.—Apply, SUPEBIORESS, 
Enfield. 


























4. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff ts of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
» including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
_ The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas: , Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygione, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 


ennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
S 











_ Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 
attention given to training in C Teaching and Lecturing. 
wil? y, for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 
omen’s Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Cheleea. Telephone, 899 Western. 
ys E PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 

ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
a poALGaRTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
| mee ers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
ontefiore; Sec., Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 

concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
CHOLARSHIPS of from £25 to £40 are offered by 


Cherwell Hall, Oxford, to WOME iri ini 
SECOND AT yh ° N STUDENTS requiring training as 








OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR } egg ee 8 go advantages. 

uages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 

health and the development t Pupils oe for advanced 

examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 











ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES, - s 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
eea.—For Thus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


ee WATFORD. 











OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC. 2isr. Tele. “* Watford 616.” 


ARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD. — Mlle. 
EX PULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives afew GIRLS for thorough 
French education. Only French spoken. Best Professors for music and 
accomplishments. Home life. Excellent references 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
. Miss SCOTT, M.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head Mistresses { Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A, 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 





For particulars apply the PRINCIPAL, 





Healtby situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 
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> oP 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

Founded 1850, 

THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Kesideut Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Tondon, 

SPECIAL ers a to: MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

ANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOW N PROFESSORS 





7 \DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ~ Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistross — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Se holarship. ’ 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART MEN 
PREPABATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Prospectus 1 from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


}UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Trincipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, ‘Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. TERM began on THURSDAY, : r dl SEPTEMBER, 


Liss GHOLYT SCHOOL, LEA] 





HINDHEAD. 


ospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM began on THURSDAY, September 16th. 
Tel.: 7 Gray shott, 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Sono Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIBE, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2ith. 
Head- maannena Sees lL. ‘SIL. ct »S. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TA YLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL, 
FOUNDED 1618. 

Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea, Good — nal education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet € 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY IN SEPTEMBER, 
For Prospectus apply i. CRADOCK K- “WATSON, M. A., Head-Master, 


Pp Ateereury “COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 9th, 10th, 11th, 1915. 





rannum. 


TEN Entrance Scholarships, value from £25 to £50 
Clergymen, 


‘THREE Scholarships and various vm for sons 0! 
For p: wrticulars apply to the BURSA 


J ELLY COLLEGE, FA VIBEOOK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above at facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
‘Hena-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—An E XAMINA- 

TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on 
December llth, 1915, will be held on November 30th and following re a 
Fe or * partic ulars ‘apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ Se hool, E.C 

yYROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Gate of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
jead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


Bm OicT ne amd mew § C H O O Ik. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


Bootham School, York. 
\T EDMUND’S & SCHOOL, , CANTERBURY. 


Pine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing flelds. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For or prospectus \ write to Rey. W. F. " BURNSIDE, M. A., 
TASTBOURNE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

Rugineeing Classes. P’ lysical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 


tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. of SAS RCS * 
~ SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR > 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Pields—Swimming Bath. Term began Thursday, 16th September, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
1 OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
&vo, Oring petiode of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 








Head Mastor. 


COLLEG BE. 

Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
Special Army and 
Cadet 
Exhibi- 








Navy. A co be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
Leones. w. 


OVER COLLEGE. —Open “Scholarships: £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sous of Coy, and Officers.—For further 
emetien, apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEB, M.A,, or to the 
BURSAR. ae 
SCROO! FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subjeet to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The < volony, 4 Alderley Edge. 


sans AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
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SCHOLASTIC _ AGENCIES, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNnscrs 
Messrs. GABBITAS, 'THRING. and CO ERNESSEs, 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies’ who are looking fo 
at agama or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSE : 
amilies 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on app lication, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
NHOICE OF SCHOOLS anp 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadi ily, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should he given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees, 


SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educati - 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full parti lonlene of 


their —— (age of pupils, locality preferred, rans 3 
pwsons 


Posts » 
S iu Privaty 


TUTORS 


of fees, &c.) t 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta,, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for thy 
a staffs of the most important schools and thus _ 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, _ ie 
Offices—158. 162 OxroRD STREE T, LONDON, W. T clephone—1136 Museum 


YCHOOLS vor BOYS anp GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, ' 
CIVIT, SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS’ 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to.dyt 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country wal. 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) J 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INSORMATION regarding ESTABLISU, 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.¢, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 








JOINT AGENCY FOR 





WOMEN ~_ TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, I, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, w.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Gaild, 
College of yng oe Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the dary of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore beeg 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews :—i1.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.50 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 


“sor best PUBLIC 


( {RADUATES Wanted by some of our 
SCHOOLS. 
Salaries up to £250, 


Apply MESSRS. NEEDES, Tutorial Agents, , 199 Piccadilly, Ww. 


MNNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —Ther 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
ie oarticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
Jannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
peotyed, and intended preteanton | if decided agen. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 


HANTS,.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HKATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARBGS), Scientific Non 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references. —Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with ‘Testimonials, — 


mporquay GENTLEWOMAN OFFERS comfortable, 
refined HOME to ONE or TWO PAYING GUESTS; good bath-room; 
garden ; high braci ng situation; lovely surroundings; highest references.— 

‘FB. me Maycliff,” Torquay, Devon. 


~~" MISCELLANEOUS. - 
THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 


lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offe ered than in shops. 
‘ % LAND. patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, 
SC yv AN 


4) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

MM equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering ~~ Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 








Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.— Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, serene. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 03 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with ‘Bilattis, ‘the Union n Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Hou sehold. Harmless to pets. | LS M. — 
( ‘hatham, *Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, Is. 3d., 3d., 48, 6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 c rookesmoore Road, She el. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s ‘Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1699.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambet rs, Ww estminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memonrit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parnon: H.M. Tue Kriya. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer; Tue Bantu ov Hagnowsr, Secretary: Goprrer UH, Hami.T0%. 
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Another pair of No. 359. 


ANY officers are preparing for the Winter 
campaign by ordering another pair of 

Lotus Welted-Veldtschoen, No. 359. 

For, all who have tried these boots say that 
they are waterproof, hard-wearing, and com- 
fortable. Here are some comments: “I stood 
in them in melted slush all day and did not 
even suffer from cold feet”; “their condition 
is as good as new after a month’s hard wear”; 
“I put them on #ew, did a 17 mile march, and 
got through without a blister or even tired 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots, Agents everywhere 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Ovrsipz Pace (when available), Fourrees Guineas, 
PABC.ccsscsssereesesssersscesteeeenseee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ............ 2 
Quarter-Page (Hali-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ,,.... 1 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


40 
20 
1 0 


ComPpantrs, 
Outside Page ......c.cccrcc-e.--£16 16 O | Inside Page ...........ccccc.sesere £1414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and lg, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an averaye twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, l2s. an mech, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
‘Terms: net, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO ACENTS. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


including the right to share in BONUSES, 





to 
low rates. 


“Without-Profit’? Policies, open 
p 


exceptionally 





Office: 2 





For Our Brave Soldiers. 








FF] Fe 


Tens ty 








CuuRCcH Army Rest Huts 
For the Troops at Home and Abroad. 


Portable, double asbestos, with stoves, deck chairs, piano, organ 

or gramophone, warm drinks, light refreshments, newspapers, 

stationery ; some with lantern slides, cinematograph films, bath, X&c.; 
Communion requisites, 


All under keen, hearty Church Army Workers. 


Cost :—30’ x 40’, £200; 30’ x 60’, £300; 30’ x 80’, £400. 
Week's Working, £2. 


FUNDS ARE MOST EARNESTLY RE- 

QUESTED for maintenance of existing Huts, 

and to enable us to comply with CONSTANT 

AND URGENT REQUESTS for opening 
additional Huts. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Strect, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organuation), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physicai condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 «. % | £-sa 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ».. 25 0 ©] Members 2... . os we os BWW O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members 2... ... sos ove 2S and Journal... ... .«. «. 90 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Foree is at hall- 
rates, except im the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


NO COMMISSION. 


the General 


& 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





MEDOGC. 


Per Dozen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, pois. y bois 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
1829 light Dinner Wine. The quality 
s of this wine will be foundequalto 14/$ 38/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it wiil be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing vumber of customers it pro 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Statien, including Cases avi Hots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dezen Bots, Deliwered Carria i, 
All who know these wives tell us there i+ no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED: 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 99 


Public, at 
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“© DBlackwood’s ’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept by 
the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative 
Imperialism. Old as it is, *Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.""—Tihe Times, Feb. 1, 1913, 

“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 
“4 Blackwood’ remains without a rivai.”’ 


“BLAC KWOOD” for October 


contains — 
The First Hundred Thousand By Tue Junior Suz. 
“Contraband.” By X 
Turkish Sketches. By W. J. C. 
The Goeben at Coustantinople—Two Bosphorus Castles—A Night with 
Dervishes. 
Stokes’s Act. 
A Dardanelics Exploit. 
The Art of Advocacy. 
Revolutionary Réle of Aircraft in War. 
From the Outposts.—-Muhammad Yusuf, 
Afghanistan. 
“Woftage.” 
Mining and Demolition in War. 
By Major-General Sir G. K, Scotr Moycrrerr, K.C.B, 


Musings without Method— 
The Trade Unions—Words for Deeds—‘' Profiteers and Pseudo-Patriots”’ 
—An Imperium in Iaperio—The Rules of Labour—A Disunited Govern- 
ment—The Ministers’ many Voices—Wanted, a Mandate !—The Duty of 
Neutrals—A Prepesterous Professor. 

The TIMES OF INDIA says: 

“ Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably the most 
literary und the most interesting of the mouthly magazines.” 


WM. BLACKWOO 


By J. H. Morean. 
By ONE WHO TOOK PART IN IT. 


By T. F. Farman, 


Nasr, invades 
By E. L. 


By Dayip Hannay. 





D & SONS, 45 George St., EDINBURGH ; 37 Paternoster Row, LONDON. 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. OCTOBER. 


Tur ‘Ligrance or rue Kina’: a Srupy oF Narionatity AND NATURALIZA- 
TION, By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
Tuc Tump War Benger. By H, J. Jennings. 
Moxkr Leaves FRoM a Fietp Note-Boor, By Professor J. H. Morgan 
(late Home Ofice Commissioner with the British Expeditionary Force), 

NATIONAL SERVICE: 

(1) Tue NationaL ReGtster AND AFTER. 
By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P. 
(2) Compursory Service AS A Princir.e ov THe ConstituTION, 

Ly Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G, 
By Robert Machray. 
By Edith Sellers. 


Resou.vutr Russta, 
On tur Provipinec oF Work For Rervcers, 
Jur VATICAN AND THE W 

(1) Tne Pore aND TUE 





iERMAN ATROCITIES. 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor Canon Moyes, D.D. 
(2) Tur Pore, Ortuopoxy, AND THE ALLIEs. By R. B. C. Sheridan. 
Wornpswortn os THE REVOLUTION, By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
Tugs Portay OF GABRIELE b’ANNUNZIO, By Arundel del Re. 
Ousn Unseen Enemies anp ALLIEs. By A. P. Sinnett. 
‘Tux Concert or Evrope: a Prars Morar ror To-par. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Miuirany Aspects OF A FRONTIER. 
By Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE. 
Pea NaTionaL Epucation, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham. 
Ipeats ov Lire anp Epvcation—GERMAN AND ENGLISH. 
By Edmond G, A. Holmes 
(late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools for England). 
Mr, Liorp GeorGe AND THE Wan, By Sydney Brooks, 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


1¢ Economy AND 


10c 








YEAR’S SUPPLY 


ONE OF MAGAZINES 
that hundreds of publishers 


DO YOU KNOW would be glad to send you a 


free sample copy of their Magazine if they only knew your 
address? tt is our business to furnish Publishers only with 
the names of intelligent magazine readers, If you will write your 
tull address VERY plain and send us ONLY 10 cents (in Silver) 
or money order we will send your name to several hundred 
publishers within a year, who will send you FREE sample copies 
of hundreds (yes several hundreds) of the leading Standard 
Magazines, Farm. Papers, Poultry Journals, Story Magazines, 
Reviews and Weekly Papers, Mail Order and Trade Publications, 
Housekeeping Magazines, Fashion Journals, I!lustrated Maga- 
zines, and in fact about all kinds of high-grade interesting 
magazines coming to you in most every mail for over a year 
aud all for ONLY 10 cents (in silver). 


WE-DO-AS-WE-SAY 


so send a silver dime at once and your name will go on our next 
month's circulating list and you will be greatly surprised at the 
results as we assure you that you will be more than well 
picased with the smallinvestment. And you WILL NEVER 
regret it. Address the Magazine Circulating Co., Box 5240, 
Boston, U.S.A. Circulating Dept. 668. DON’T fail to write 
VOUR full address EXTRA plain. We have something in store 
for you—as a real surprise—if you will please let us know in what 
} aper you saw this advertisement. 





— = 


THE SPECTATOR.—Terms of Subscription, 


Parapia wu Apvayce, 


Half. 
: — . ee Yearly, } carts, Quarterly. 
bel: ding postage to any part the Unite 
RIE seecesentt teers lo BL 8 Coe OM SiO 7 2 
Jucliding postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Iudia, China, 
JAPAN, Cy ...crcccsesssceee pense esasnesen oeihineneoes e OB Cun 01 3.....0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C 





The Times Book Club 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 





: ee TIMES BOOK CLUB is conducteg 

with the single idea of giving to 
subscribers the books which they want 
when they want them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS Say: 


“T have always found the Book Club most satisfactory, 
and I get what I want with tho least possible delay or 
trouble.” —Major P. H. Acurson, The Club, Fermoy, 

A lady (Mrs. B. M.) writes from Victoria Street, West- 
minster, to express her “ unqualified satisfaction.” Sho 





is (continues her letter) “such a voracious reader—re. 
quiring a constant supply of books—that she has been 
the despair of Libraries all over the world during 
years of travel. It is therefore, perhaps, no small 
testimony to say that only the Guaranteed Subscription 








at Tho Times Book Club has given her complete 
satisfaction.” 
WRITE TO THE LIBRARIAN FOR A 


PROSPECTUS AND RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 





The Times Book Club & Circulating Library 
380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


OCTOBER, 1915. 





THE GENERAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA 
By Col. F. N. Mande, C.B 
RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT By Theodore Cooke Taylor, MP, 
RIGA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS By Prof. E. H. Parker 
HOME PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR 
By B. Seebohm Rowntreo 
INDIA’S SERVICES IN THE WAR By A. Yusuf Ali 
HISTORY AND JUDGMENT By Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth 
THE IMITATION OF NAPOLEON I. BY THE GERMANS 
By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D, 
THE RESURRECTION OF POLAND By J. If. Harley 
GERMANY AND SOUTH AFRICA By R. C. Hawkia 
NEUTRALS AND BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 
By Ch. De Visscher 
WOMEN DOCTORS: A HISTORIC RETROSPECT 
By Dr. Mélanie Lipinska and Lady Muir Mackenzie 
THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
By Mrs. Sturge Grettom 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1915. 


Berorr Marcaine, anp Arter. By Thomas Hardy, O.M. 
ScrentiFic aND ENGINEERING Aspects or THE Wak. By John B. C, Kershaw 


Aspects or Trevronism :— 
Tur “Geeman Gop.” By A. W. G. Randall. 

Il. German Logic—anp its Resunrs. By A. E. P. B. Weigall. 
Our Panic-pur.t Navy—Berore anp Arrern tuk War. ly Archibald Hard. 
SupmManines versus Surrace Crarr ror Fururnge Navies. By W. ¥. 

Horsnaill. 
Mr. Josrru Conrap anp “ Victory.” 
IvaALY IN THE CLUTCHES OF Germany. By Ezio Gray. 
VicNetres FROM THE Iranian Front. By Magdeleine verMelr, 
Our CoLtonigs aND THE War. By the Rev. Wm. Greswell. 
Georce Borrow. Ly Augustus Ralli. 
A German Foe in Wasuinetron. By James Davenport Whelpley 
Tue New DipLomact anv THe OLp Trapirion. By T. H.S. Escutt. 
Tux Soupizr iy His Letrers. By James Milne. 
Tue War anv Sociat Revoivrion. By Philip Whitwell Wilson. 
Wuart tt Means TO Tue Artist. By Walter Lennard. 
Wuy Senatu Mareiep. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
History or tHe War. With Maps. 
Corresronpence: Tur Pork anp Mor, Geruacn, 











By Richard Carle, 


By The Very Rev. Mgt. 





H. Barton Brown, 
Londoa; CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
By H. G. WELLS 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 





FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER. 6s. net. 





8vo. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK, 
The Pentecost of Calamity. .y, 
OWEN WISTER, Author of “The Virginian,” &, Crown 
Svo. 2s. net. 





SECOND EDITION COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
By ERNEST A. GARDNER, Litt.D., &. Second Edition 
complete in one volume, thoroughly revised. Illustrated. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 

Handbooks of Archxology and Antiquities. 





The Ibex of Sha-Ping, and other 


Himalayan Studies. py ticu. i zB. 
RUNDALL, 1st Gurkha Rifles (killed in action Dec. 19th, 
1914). With numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches and Coloured 
Plates by the Author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 








An Untamed Territory. tie Northern 
Territory of Australia. By ELSIE R. MASSON. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, 


%,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
Black and White in the Southern States. 
A Study of the Race Problem in the United States froma 
South African Point of View. By MAURICE 8S. EVANS, 


C.M.G., Author of “ Black and White in South-East Africa.” 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 








On Staying at Home, and other Essays. 
By the Author of “Times and Days,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 





Conduct and the Supernatural: the 
Norrisian Prize Essay for 1913. By the Rev. LIONEL 
SPENCER THORNTON, of the Community of the Resur- 

rection, Mirfield. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Practicable Socialism. Papers by the late Canon 
5. A. and Mrs. 8. A. BARNETT. New Serims. With 
___ Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (New Volume). 


The Pilgrims of Hope, and Chants for 
Socialists. By WILLIAM MORRIS. Imp. 16mo. 
___ Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 


’ THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY (New Volume). 
Edited by F. C. BURKITT, D.D., F.B.A., and Rev. G. E. 
NEWSOM, M.A. 

The Church and the New Knowledge. 
By E.M. CAILLARD. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The object of this work is “to indicate the attitude which Christians, in thei) 
corporate capacity, should maintain towards the flood of new knowledge which is 
Pouring in upon the world through every possible avenue.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











NOW READY. 


IT ARMAGEDDON ?” 


it} t S 
By HENRY SULLEY, 
Author of “Britain in Prophecy’ and ‘What is the Substance of 
Faith?” &e, 


ipa 2 0) 4 
107 pages and maps, Price 6d. nett. 


Simpxin, Marsuatt, Hammton, Kent anp Co., Lonpox, 








NOW READY. 


A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH POETRY 


Edited by GEORGE BEAUMONT, M.A. 


A CHOICE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





Including a Large Number of Copy- 
right Pieces by Modern Poets. 


560 Double. over 1000 
PAGES om 3/6 NET _PQEMS 


Also in fine gilt cloth, gilt top, 5/- net; and in Persian Morocco 
Roxburghe, gilt top, 7/6 net. 





Guide to the English Language 


ITS HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT, AND USE. 


By a Staff of Distinguished Living Authorities. 
Questions as to the right use of our language arise 
every day, and it is remarkable that no other book 
exists which deals with every branch of the subject. 


480 double-column PAGES, cloth, 5/- net. 


“This encyclopaedic work.”"—The Jowrnal of Education 


London and Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. JACK. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


2s. 6d. 3d. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—OCTOBER. 


A THEOLOCICAL HOLIDAY—AND AFTER 


SOME RECENT CERMAN WAR LITERATURE 
M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 


G. Lowes Dickinson 
Prof. Royce 
Prof. E. B. M‘Cilvary 


net (postage extra). 


Tke Editor 


A CERMAN ON THE WAR 
AN AMERICAN THINKER ON THE WAR 
THE WARFARE OF MORAL IDEALS 


FACTS AND QUESTIONS BEFORE US 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, C.B. 


THE EFFECT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR ON HICHER LEARNING 
IN AMERICA Charies Franklin Thwing 


THE PROVINCE OF THE ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS IN A 

MECHANICAL SOCIETY Gc. R. Ashbee 
IBSEN’S TREATMENT OF CUILT Rev. Principal Forsyth, D.D. 
THE WAR: A QUAKER APOLOCIA John W. Craham, MA. 
TRIUMPH AND TRACEDY Prof. Hugh Walker 
THE IDEA OF RESURRECTION Alban C. Widgery, M.A. 
FECHNER’S THEORY OF LIFE AFTER DEATH J, Arthur Hill 


MYSTICISM AND MAHOMEDANISM 
The Late Lt.-Col. E. C. Thwaytes 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: 108. por Annum, Post Free. 





From all Stalls and Bookshops. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 
Do you know what it is to have 
a perfect system of POSTAL 
SERVICE at your command ? 

Our Clients DO. 


Writ: us for particulars— 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., Eat'and 
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JARROLD'S NEW BOOKS 





— 


a 


Messrs. Bell’s New Books. 





THE UNDYING STORY. by W. DOUGLAS 
NEWTON, Author of “War,” &. The work of the Expe- 
ditionary Force from Mons to Ypres. With 3 Maps anda 
Foreword by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 6s. net. 


Tue Sranparp says :—“‘ It is a big thing to deal with, and Mr. Newton has 
heen wise in treating it, His descriptions are splendidly vivid, and he is to be 
congratulated on the ingenuity with which he constantly finds new words and 
phrases to describe parallel incidents. Mr. Newton manages this sort of thing 
repeatedly with unvarying success, and has the knack of talking of the small 
incideuts of battle which helps the picture amazingly. The dramatic power is 
kept up with great effect.’’ 





MODERN GERMANY AND HER HiIS- 
TORIANS. By ANTOINE GUILLARD, Professor of 
History at l’Ecole Polytechnique Suisse. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tne Tres says :—‘ Valuable as a forcible and illuminating study... . 
Students of history will appreciate the lucidity and attractiveness of the 
author’s exposition, ‘To the general reader the book may be certainly 
recommended,”” 


THE SUPERMAN IN MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. By LEO BERG. Translated by Ciaupe Firtp, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 


_The writer traces the genesis of this idea (which is much earlier than 
Nietzsche) through several writers, many of them outside Germany—e.9., 
Carlyle, Emerson, Kierkegaard, Flaubert, and Renan. He then dwells on the 
tragic irony of Nietzsche's fate, who, after denouncing pity as a weakness, 
became himself the object of it. Finally, he shows how the idea has permeated 
the work of modern poets and novelists, especially in Germany, such as 
Bleibtren, Hans Hoffmann, Wilbrandt, Heyse, Conradi. Many other writers are 
iueationed, most of them new to English readers. 





THE GOLDEN LATTICE. 4 beautiful Gift Book 
for Girls. Edited by H. B. ELLIOTT. 5s. net. 


The most representative writers of girls’ stories have contributed to this 
volume, which coutains several coloured illustrations by well-known artists. 
Theo book is published in aid of the Red Cross Fund. 





GOOD NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 6s. each. 
HILLARY MARTYN. By J. E. PATTERSON 
BAMBI. (40,000 sold.) By MARJORIE B. COOKE 
ARIZONA. A Talo of the Far West. By CYRUS T. BRADY 
AND IT CAME TO PASS. By GUY THORNE 

(Author of “ When it Was Dark’’) 


New Autumn List on application, 


London: JARROLD & SON, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane. 


Just Published. A book to read, re-read, and study. 65% net. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 
CONTENTS: 


Chap. Cc 
1. Chaos of Modern Thought. 
IL. Practice of Meditation. 

Mil. Balance. 

iV. Objective Aspect. 


‘hap. 

V. Subjective Aspect. ’ 
Fresh interpretation of Chiistianity. 

VI. Symbolism and Ritual. 

VIL. 


Supermaa,. 
* Carefualiy reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—Thg Scotsman, 
* An inspiriting and invigorating book."’—Manchester Courier, 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, 


Messrs. Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Exlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valucd for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Deiegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


Telephone: Mayfair 35v1. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


ilalf-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Just Out. Price ts. net, 


The Danger of Peace. kuing tis sa 
stance of a Lecture delivered at King’s College, London 

J. W. ALLEN, Author of “Germany and Europe.” ly 
* The philosophy of cowardice is shattered by the brilliant little work,” 


ad abt SLR Ag —Manchester Courier, 
ASTONISHING DISCLOSURES ARE MADE IN 


The German Mole. 4 stuay of tho ay 
“Peaceful Penetration.” By JULES CLAES, Editor « 
the Antwerp La Métropole. With a Preface by J. HOLLAN» 
ROSE, Litt.D. A remarkable and disquieting picture of the 
extraordinary methods adopted by the Germans in time; y 
peace to capture commerce and secure widespread seeng 
influence in Belgium and other countries. 

Price 2s. 6d. net 





The Architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. A Historical Outline. By EDWARD Bila, 
M.A., F.S.A. With over 180 Illustrations, Maps, and Plays 


The main object of the volume is to give a connected historical outline fro 
the earliest dynastic period, and to show to what extent it forms a phase » 
the general history of architecture. 

Price 6s. ne‘. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK, 
Maternity. Letters from Working Women. Collected 


by the Women’s Co-operative Guild. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 


**A book of notable interest ... thoroughly original . .. the letters are 





‘human documents’; straightforward, outspoken, and quiet. ... The whole 
book deserves careful study.’’—Times. ; ; 
*‘ An important coutributiou to auy discussion of the subject.” 
—Yovkshive Post, 


Price 2s. 6d. net, 


2 ° 
Married Women’s Work. twin: « 
Report of an Enquiry undertaken by the Women’s Industrial 
Council. Edited by CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
The facts herein recorded are the outcome mainly of persona! visits, and 
the result is an unquestionably fa:thful picture of the life led in thousands af 


homes in this country. Sates 0 Oe 
rice 2s. 6d. ne 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 


WAR PICTURES 
BEHIND THE LINES 


By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


Large Post 8vo, 6s. net. 





With 28 pages of Illustrations. 


“Tho first-hand story of a man who has done valuable Red 
Cross work almost since the war began. You had better put 
Mr. Malcolm’s ‘ War Pictures’ into your next order.” 

—Daily Chronicle 


IN BRIEF AUTHORITY 


A NEW NOVEL by F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “Vice Versi,” “The Brass Bottle,” &c. 6s. 


“The plot gives full scope to Mr. Anstey’s unique gift of fan- 
tastical humour, and there is fuel for laughter on every page. 
—Morning Post. 


“CORNHILL” 


For OCTOBER. CONTENTS. ONE SHILLING. 


By Paut anp Vicror MARrGveEritrs. Translated 
by S. G, TALLENTYSE 








STRASBOURG. 


A Frencuwoman’s Lerrer Baa. 
By Lavy Rircure and Hester Ritchie 
Between THE Lings.—V. A Hymn or Hare. By Boyp CABLE. 


By H. Hesxetru Pricwarn. 
By Wiiu1am WABRFIBLD. 
By Mary Byron. 

3y Dovatas G, Browne. 


By ALGERNON GISSING. 


Tue Unprorectep Common SKAL. 
By Pitarim Roaps To BaByYLon. 
REBELLION IN THE Free STAtTs. 
CHEATING LOVEDAY. 

New Ruerat Ripgs.—NortTuu MBERLAND. 


Tue CAMPAIGN OF AGINCOURT. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Herperr Maxwe tt, Bart. 


«K,” By Mary Rosertrs Rinevakt. 





} London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons’ List 


MR. JOHN BUCHAN’S 
BOOK OF THE WAR 


Volume VII. 1s. net. 


From the Second Battle of Ypres to the beginning of 
the Italian Campaign. 


«One book stands out above everything elsc that I have read, 


, ; RY OF THE WAR, by John Buchan.” 
= NELSON'S —_ C. x. S., in The Sphere. 


A WOMAN’S DIARY 
OF THE WAR 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “The Fortune of Christina McNab,” “A Lame Dog’s 
Diary,” &e. 

Miss Macnaughtan describes in this volume her own experiences 
asa Red Cross worker at the Front. After helping in hospitals 
at Antwerp, Furnes, Poperinghe, and elsewhere, she rendered 
invaluable service to the wounded by establishing a soup kitchen 
at Furnes. Looking out from the window of her little kitchen 
upon the station crowded with hospital trains, Miss Macnaughtan 
describes the tragedy of war and discusses the questions and 
problems that it raises in a woman’s mind, 


Price 1s, net. 


SALUTE TO 
ADVENTURERS 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 6s. 


A most excellent piece of narrative—always full of the sense 
of life, at times stirring the blood with danger and stratagem and 
combat. The book is a brilliant success in a class of fiction in 
which Mr. Buchan has few serious rivals.’—The Daily Telegraph. 


























By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. 6s. 
“The ndme of Russell Thorndike is unknown to us on a title- 
page, and we hope we can congratulate its possessor upon a first 


appearance with this capital story. Its title is a happy stroke.” 
—The Morning Post. 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


The only popular guide to the Income Tax, so arranged 
that any reader can find in a minute exactly what he 
wants to know. It contains full information about War 
Taxation, and instructions for obtaining abatements, 

eductions, &c. 





is. 
net. 


NEW NELSON LIBRARIES: 


READY OCTOBER 6. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
DE GONCOURTS 1s. net. 


Pages from a Great Diary: being Extracts 
from the “Journal des Goncourt.” 


Edited by JULIUS WEST. 


_ “At the present juncture there is no reading of more poignant 
interest than the Goncourt journal of 1870-71.”—Spectator, 18/9/15. 


UN MARIAGE DANS LE 
MONDE 








with Introduction 


Par OCTAVE FEUILLET. is. not. 
JOHN VERNEY 
By H. A. VACHELL. 7d. net. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. (Ready.) 7d. net. 


-_. 








CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


POLITICS, By Herneica von Trerrscuxe. Translated from 
the German by BLANCHE DUGDALE, ‘With an Introduction by the 


Right Honourable A, J. BALFOUR, P.C., D.C.L. (Oxon.), &. 2 Vols. 





MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 
BASIL WILLIAMS, Author of “The Life of William Pitt,” &, 
Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 6. net, 

FIRST VOLUME, 
DELANE OF THE TIMES. by Sir E. T. Coon, 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR. 
THAYER, Author of “The Life of John Hay,” &c, 
2 Vols. Frontispiece. 106. Gd. net. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HAY. Based on his Diaries and 
Correspondence. By W. R. THAYER. 2 Vols. 21s. net. Illustrated, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
(1870-1914). Ly J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D, New (Fifth) Edition, 
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